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OYS are learning to 

cook and sew these 

days and girls are 
playing baseball, but that does 
not mean that our boys are 
becoming effeminate and our 
girls unwomanly; it is simply 
the old question of changing 
manners and customs. Chil- 
dren today are growing up 
into a world of men and 
women and women whose in- 
terests, if not exactly identi- 
cal, at least overlap at many 
points. Their indoor hobbies 
and out-door sports merely 
reflect the spirit of the age. 
In years past the boys’ after 
school hours were usually de- 
voted to out-door chores and 
(if there was time) to fishing, 
swimming and games. The 
well-filled wood box and the 
grassless front walk were his 
concern. Feeding the chick- 
ens, gathering their eggs, 
seeing to the comfort of the 
horses and pet animals filled 
his leisure hours with inter- 
esting activity. But indoor 
tasks usually fall to the lot of 
the girl, for the huge, incon- 
venient houses of the nineties 
yielded innumerable duties. 
Then there were 
hours spent in torturing bits of linen 
into fantastic embroidery! Too great an 
interest in outdoor activities was con- 
sidered not quite refined for young ladies. 
But the dweller in apartment or small 
suburban home has no hungry wood box 
which must be filled every day and small 
space, indeed, around his home for either 
pets or outdoor play. Girls are learning 
the homemaking arts in school sessions 
with a scientific exactitude which the 
leisure-hour approach could never give. 
They are being taught to perform their 
household tasks efficiently—use labor-sav- 
ing devices and take advantage of “house- 
keeping short cuts” so that time and 


endless 
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Delivering A Good Ball for Her Team 


strength will be left after the day’s tasks 
for other things. Our boys and girls 
now have more leisure than their parents 
had, as children, and they are growing up 
into a world of men and women who wiil 
have more leisure than their parents now 
have. These leisure hours may be wasted, 
or filled with health and character build- 
ing activity. 

Clearly the right use of this new leisure 
presents teachers and parents with a prob- 
lem which is_ typically Our 
Puritan forefathers would have 
with grim bitterness at the idea of a 
leisure problem, and have scoffed at the 
necessary 


modern. 
smiled 


idea of recreation! But psy- 






What Shall We Teach Through Recreation? 


chologists and _ physicians, 


teachers, and _ parents all 
recognize the need today of 
recreation for children and 
for grown-ups. The man who 
that he 


“never had a chance to play,” 


tells his listeners 
speaks with a touch of wist- 
fulness, and his life usually 
shows barren 
which could and should have 


some spot 


been enriched with whole- 


some recreation. For educa- 
that 


social adjustment, good 


tors tell us lessons of 
sportsmanship, and _ self-con- 
trol are best 
the playing field; physicians 
point out that games, a taste 


learned upon 


for out-door exercise and a 
zest for physical activity are 
foundations which may be 
built in childhood for health 
in maturity, while mental hy- 
gienists tell us that in out- 
door sports and hobbies of 
all sorts lie the remedy for 
the mental strain of modern 
life,—that 
who 


and women 
other 
forgotten 


break 


men 
have developed 


interests and not 


how to play seldom 
down under their work. 
Since children have time to 
play, wise communities will 
provide space, equipment, and leadership 
so that all their girls and boys—not just a 
favored few—may have a chance to 
develop hobbies, and take part in group 
sports that they may learn the lesson of 
leisure well spent. For it is as partici- 
pants and not as spectators that children 
learn the 
to teach. 
Automobiles, radio, and moving pictures 
but 
entertainment is not recreation for recrea- 
tion means activity! Thoughtful 
munities have begun to realize that one 


afternoon spent out-of-doors playing even 


lessons which recreation has 


all have entertainment to offer us 


com- 


a “dub” game of tennis is worth more to 
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the health of a child than a dozen spent 
listening to radio accounts of match 
games or an exhaustive knowledge of the 
personal peculiarities of a star player. In 
many towns high school athletic programs 
are being revised so that more children 
may “get into the game,” and less em- 
phasis be placed on match games. 


N our enthusiasm for excellence of 

technique we have been prone, in past 
years, to forget at times that the purpose 
of high school athletic programs is not to 
develop three or four teams which will 
sally forth at stated intervals to “lick” 
all challengers, but rather to build health, 
good sportsmanship, and mental altert- 
ness. Boys’ high school athletic squads 
have, all too often, aped college athletic 
programs and girls’ teams have followed 
Almost any teacher who 
in her 


in their wake. 
has ever had “team 
classes realizes the unfortunate effects of 
highly competitive sports on high school 
girls, and has wished at times that the 
girls’ athletic program had been planned 
for the physical development of the girls 
rather than the glory of the school. 


members” 


UT now a reaction is setting in,—es- 

pecially in girls’ high schools. Weare 
hearing of the Play Day plan of athletics 
as the remedy for the highly specialized 
competition which tends to sacrifice every- 
thing for victory, and the solution of the 
outdoor recreation for all 
high school girls. The Play Day plan 
for group. games, as urged by the Wo- 
men’s Division of the National Amateur 
Athletic Federation has brought to many 
schools an actual realization of the 
slogan: “A team for everyone, and every- 
During the past school 
year a dozen or more school groups 
adopted the Play Day plan for their inter- 
school athletic programs which included 
every child in every school. During the 
summer several cities held community 
Play Days and in the past winter still 
more sponsored winter carnivals for the 
idea is proving popular with grown-ups 
as well as the youngsters. And this spring 
the recreational view of sport has fresh 
impetus in the slogan adopted for May 
Day, Child Health Day, by the American 
Child Health Association: “Make May 
Day—Child Health Day—Play Day in 
1929: Youth is the Strength of America; 
Make American Youth Strong!” 


problem of 


one on a team!”’ 


But what are the distinguishing fea- 
tures of Play Days—how do they train 
boys and girls in social cooperation 
and good sportsmanship—build health and 


mental poise? The match game is largely 


arranged by coaches, but Play Days are 
planned and managed to a great extent 
by the boys and girls themselves. Schools 
meet for match games as opposing, and 


all too often, hostile camps with two 
small groups of players and two larger 
groups of spectators. When Play Days 
are held one school acts as host to other 
schools, and the visiting schools come as 
guests to play with not against their 
hosts,—and everyone plays! For Play 
Days mean healthful exercise for every- 
body, instead of over-exertion for the 
few and for the many,—throats sore from 
cheering. 


HE first step in planning a Play Day 

is for the Director of Physical Edu- 
cation or Recreation of the hostess school 
to call a meeting of representatives of the 
cther schools who are to be invited, to 
decide upon time and place for the Play 
Day and make up a program of events. 
Copies of the program are then sent 
to the participating schools so that athletic 
directors may give their girls and boys 
a chance to practice their games and 
stunts. The students of the school where 
the Play Day is to be held act as hosts 
and hostesses to the students of the visit- 
ing schools. Three student committees 
are appointed to take care of all arrange- 
ments, and service on any of these com- 
mittees is sure to prove valuable experi- 
ence to either boy or girl,—broadening 
the child’s horizon, developing executive 
ability, and training in graciousness,—the 
greatest of all social assets. The com- 
mittee on preparations sees that all play- 
ing equipment is in perfect order. Mem- 
bers of the hospitality committee and its 
various branch committees meet the 
visitors, take them to the assembly places, 
check baggage, see that they find their 
dressing rooms, and have everything they 


need. The activities committee with its 
sub-committees see that everyone is 
registered and entered for games or 


stunts, take charge of decorations, provide 
posters and programs of events, and score 
the events, keeping the bulletin board “up 
to the minute.” 

When the guests reach the assembly 
place they are assigned at once to their 
“colors,’—for instead of school team ver- 
sus school team, color teams made up of 
an equal number of players from each 
school are the Play Day rule. The play- 
ers are either given colored name cards 
to wear or sleeve bands whose color indi- 
cates the team. The visitors are appointed 
to their teams when they register, play 
in that group all day and may play with 
it on successive Play Days, or the colors 
may be reassigned on other Play Days 
if that seems best. 

The program is usually divided into 
forty-five minute with _ basket 
ball or volley ball, baseball and hockey or 
soccer alternating with stunts and a final 
period of group singing or cheering to 
finish the day. 


periods, 
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Because of the variety of sports which 
such a program presents each child has 
an opportunity to develop a favorite sport, 
—to put some initiative into his or her 
contribution to the success of the day. 
Since Play Days are held under the 
supervision of directors of physical edu- 
cation and recreation no child can over- 
strain physically or nervously for the 
health records of each child may be 
quietly consulted by the teachers who are 
helping with the arrangements, and the 
children tactfully advised toward the type 
of exercise which they need. 

With the old type of school athletic 
program, interest in sports mounts on a 


. rising of hysterical excitement as the day 


of the “big game” approaches, only to 
die away again when the game is played. 
When Play Days instead of match games 
are the rule the activities of the daily 
recreational program make up the Play 
Day events; each child has a chance to 
learn how to play a number of games 
instead of being compelled to concentrate 
on one major sport and a foundation is 
laid for a lifelong interest in a variety 
of athletics. The whole emphasis is 
placed on sports for the fun they bring 
the players, for there is no audience of 
critical spectators to be “played up to.” 
Service on hospitality and preparations 
committees further emphasizes the social 
possibilities and obligations of leisure time 
well spent, and thus opens the way for 
a wider and fuller community life. 


BOOKLETS AND 
PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


“Organization of a Health Instruction 
Program for One-Teacher Schools.” De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

“Fermented Milks.” By L. A. Rogers. 
Department Bulletin No. 319. United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ngton, D. C. 

“Play Day—The Spirit of Sport.” Pub- 
ushed by the American Child Health As- 
sociation, 370 Seventh Ave. Price 35 
cents. 

“Prune Supply and Price Situation.” 
By. S. W. Shear. Bulletin 462. Univer- 
sity of California Printing Office, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

“Canned Salmon—Its Preparation, Nu- 
tritive value and Uses.” Bulletin 105-A. 
National Canners Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

“Sewing Events.” Published by the 
Bureau of Costume Art, 225 West 34th 
Street, New York, N. Y. Price 35 cents. 


(Correction—This booklet was incor- 
rectly listed as “free,” in our February 
listing of manufacturers’ material avail- 
able to teachers. There is a charge of 
35 cents.) 

(Continued on page 122) 
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The History of Ftome 
Economics Education in 
Baltimore “Public Schools 


By Mary FAULKNER 


Supervisor, Home Economics Education, Baltimore, Md, 


OME Economics Education in the 
Public Schools of Baltimore has 
long since been recognized as an 
important subject in the school curriculum. 
Its early history, however, as revealed 
in the old annual reports of the Board 
of School Commissioners tells an inter- 
esting story of the earnest efforts and 
repeated recommendations of some of its 
more progressive citizens in trying to 
convince the School Board that girls 
should be taught sewing in the public 
schools. 





MEAL SERVICE 


The properly served meal and good table manners are important 
factors in our social life. An Easter breakfast served by 8th 


Club” established 
in South Balti- 
more a cooking 
school and 
sought permis- 
sion of the 
Board “that they 
might give free 
instruction in 
cooking to one 
hundred girls for 
one year, one 
hour a week.” 





grade group of girls at Gwyns Falls Junior High School. 


As far back as 1887, the Superintendent 
of Schools urged the inclusion of sewing 
in the grammar schools and a committee 
was formed to investigate the work being 
done in Boston and certain other large 
cities which already had this subject in 
their program of studies. It was not, 
however, until April, 1892, that after con- 
tinuous recommendations from the com- 
mittee and numerous petitions from 
“well known and influential men and 
women in the community” the School 
Board “introduced instruction in sewing 
into all of the schools in which girls of 
the grammar grades are taught.” A di- 
rectress and ten teachers were appointed, 
and in September, 1892, 9292 pupils were 
receiving instruction in needlework for 
one hour per week (from the third to 
the eighth grade inclusive). The follow- 
ing year a committee of “generous and 
public spirited ladies of the Arundel 


These classes 
became popular 
immediately yet, 
although the 
Superintend e nt 
and School 
Board recognized 
the success of 
the project, it 
was not. until 
1902 that a cook- 
ing center for 
girls was in- 
stalled. 

Domestic Sci- 
ence and Domes- 
tic Arts were 
introduced in 
the colored 
high school in 
1901. In 1908, a 
household arts 
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MEAL PREPARATION—9th GRADE CLASS 


suite was in- 
stalled in the 
new Eastern 
High School, and 
m L923. the 
School Board 
approved the ad- 
dition of House- 
hold Arts to the 
curriculum of 
the Western 
High School. 
These schools 
were equipped 
with kitchen and 
clothing labora- 
tories and a 
model apartment, 
thus providing a 
less formal and 
more practical 
and available 
type of work in 


Well balanced and well prepared meals make for happiness and 
efficiency. One of the umt kitchens at Junior High School No. 70. 


the homemaking section of the schools. 

Home Economics Education in Balti- 
more has made rapid progress within re- 
cent years. Out of the old type—Domestic 
Science and Domestic Art—narrow in its 
scope and outlook, with the main em- 
phasis placed on the skill of cooking and 
sewing, has developed, since the Strayer 
Survey of 1921, a department which has 
many interesting features both in re- 
quirements and its aims. 

As an outcome of this survey, a trained 
Supervisor of Home Economics Educa- 
tion was placed in charge of the work. 
The recommendations made by the Sur- 
vey Committee were adhered to closely 
and Home Economics became a required 
subject from the fifth grade through the 
tenth, with elective major courses offered 
for eleventh and twelfth grade students. 
Committees were formed from the teach- 
ing staff to develop a course of study; 
food laboratories were re-equipped; and 





PERSONAL HYGIENE—9th GRADE CLASS 


The personal appearance is emphasized to prepare the student 
for her business opportunities. Clifton Park Junior High School. 
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new cooking centers were established i 
order to take care of all of the children 
in these grades in Baltimore. The ele- 
mentary clothing is still being taught in 
the classroom, but children go from their 
schools to nearby cooking centers for the 
food work. The new elementary junior, 
and senior high schools are all equipped 
with fine Home Economics centers. The 
course of study which had been experi- 
mentally tried out and adjusted during 
the four years following the Survey, was 
finally printed and ready for teachers 
in September, 1925. 

The work planned for the fifth 
sixth grades is intended to meet the needs 
not only of the average child of the fifth 
and sixth grade age, but also of the girl 


and 


who, for various reasons, leaves school 
at an early age to enter employment. 
Maryland 
Legislation, and the number who receives 
working permits is large. Housewifery 
and simple habits of usefulness in the 
home, and training concerning food in 
relation to the health rules are especially 
stressed. The dominant thought in the 
food work in the sixth grade should be 
“What foods are needed by children of 


does not have Compulsory 


this age in order that they may grow and 
be strong?” Fifth grade clothing consists 
of simple projects adapted to the interests 
of the children at this period of develop- 
ment. Work which requires close appli- 
cation and fine exact motions is physio- 
logically objectionable. The spirit and 
motives of Home Economics teaching 
should differ in these grades from that 
of the One 90 
minute period per week is allowed for 
this work. 


junior high school. 


HE purpose of the Home Economics 
We in the junior high school is to 
help the girl as a member of her home 
and community solve her problems in 
social relationship; to develop the girl’s 
interest in her home, its function and 
organization, and to give her ideas and 
ideals as a basis for home membership 
and the possible foundation of a home of 
her own; to develop standards and judge- 
ment in the selection, purchase, care and 
use of clothing; to give her sufficient 
information about good food habits; to 
guide her in her plans for daily living 
through right opportunities for work, 
amusement, education, wise saving and 
spending. Time allowed; two 80 minute 
periods per week in the 7th grade and 
first semester of eighth grade; one 80 
minute period per week in second seme- 
ster of eighth grade and first and second 
semester of the ninth grade. 

The tenth grade course is one 90 
minute period per week. The student is 
allowed to decide whether she will take 
Foods Clothing and 


Cookery, or 


and 


Textiles; if she majors in Home Eco- 
nomics in the eleventh and twelfth grades, 
her choice in the tenth grade determines 
what her major subject in Home Eco- 
nomics will be in the last two years of 
high school. The major courses in Home 
Economics will be in the last two years 
The major courses in 
The work 
scientific 


of high school. 
Home Economics are elective. 
and 
standard 
standards of 


becomes more advanced 
Usable 
nearly 
adults are produced and greater oppor- 
tunities offered for training in the occu- 


pations of homemaking, child care, and 


products of a more 


approaching the 


industrial vocations related to homemak- 
ing subjects. 

The above program is made possible 
by the model apartments with which all 
of the junior and senior high schools are 
equipped, and the well equipped kitchen 
and clothing laboratories, including the 
unit kitchens, which are in all of the new 
high schools—six in number. The model 
apartment includes; living room, dining 
room, bedroom, kitchenette and bathroom. 
It is furnished attractively, though not 
extravagently. Its purpose is to give the 
girl training in homemaking with as 
natural home surroundings as possible. 


NE of the most recent projects to 

be developed is the formulation of 
objective tests on the Course of Study for 
Clothing and Textiles, Foods and Cook- 
ery, and Household Management. These 
tests were carefully guarded for validity, 
reliability, and objectivity. The tests were 
scaled using the T-scale score method. 
The scale somewhat 
short in 


found to be 
The 
overcome this difficulty. 
increasing the length of the test and the 
difficulty of the items that were added. 
The same steps for validity, reliability, 
and objectivity were followed. The tests 
have been given city wide in Junior High 
Schools in Household management, Foods 
and Cookery, and Clothing and Textiles. 
In February the sixth. grade Foods and 
fifth grade Clothing were given city wide. 
From these results a new scale will be 


was 


range. next step was to 


It was done by 





constructed so that standardized tests 
will be ready for city wide use—for 
grades five to eight inclusive. 

Home Economics Education does not 


end with the program which has just 
been described. There is very close co- 
operation between the Home Economics 
Department and the school’s cafeteria, as 
well as the other departments in the 
school, such as Art, History, etc. The 
school cafeteria, which is under the 
supervision of the Home Economics De- 
partment, carries on an educational pro- 
gram through the school paper, interest- 
ing posters, a careful supervision of trays, 
and suggestive hints as to the choice and 
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selection of the school lunch from the 
daily menus, which affects all of the 
students of the school, both boys and 
girls, and makes the work of great vaiu> 
to all. The Home Economics Student 
Clubs, which are very popular, also 
stimulate interest and help to carry the 
work across. 


Books of Interest 
7yy 
to Teachers 

66 SSENTIALS of Sewing.” By 

Rosamond C. Cook, formerly 
Associcte Professor, Division of Home 
Economics, Lowa State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa. 
Published by THE MANUAL ARTS 
PRESS, Peoria, Illinois. $1.49 postpaid. 

(Note—This book was incorrectly listed 
as “free,’’ in our September, 1928, listing 
of manufacturers’ material available to 
teachers. ) 

The book is the result of 
study and research and gives a complete, 
concise description for making garments. 
The book is cloth bound and there is a 
charge as you will see from the above. 


years of 


“Junior Food and Clothing.” By Kate 
W. Kinyon and L. Thomas Hopkins. Pub. 
by Benj. H. Sanborn & Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. $1.60. 

HIS excellent textbook is, as the 

title implies, designed for use in the 
junior high school. As such, it should 
fill a long desired need for teachers in 
such schools, as up to now there has been 
rather a dearth of material written along 
these lines. The book represents the de- 
velopment of a long period of study and 
investigations of the needs of junior high 
school girls, and the material presented 
is the product of actual classroom experi- 
ence. 

The subject the book is 
clearly, and simply written and the book 
is well illustrated to emphasize important 


matter of 


points. Food values are discussed largely 
by the question and answer method, and 
reasons are given why a varied diet is 
needed and its relation to good health. 
Each chapter contains class problems, 
laboratory experiments and selected refer- 
ence material for pupils and for teachers. 

The section devoted to clothing con- 
tains a discussion as to the cost, suita- 
bility, and wearing qualities of different 
fabrics; the selection of a wardrobe for 
the junior high school girl, and the work- 
ing out of a clothing budget. In this 
section also suggestions are given for 
laboratory as well as general classroom 
work, and outside reading references are 
likewise suggested. The book should be 
invaluable as a text for food and clothing 
classes, and should prove just as popular 
as the former book, “Junior Home Prob- 
lems,” by the same authors. 
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THE CARE OF CLOTHING CHILD CARE—SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Thrift and economy are important phases of the training i Traini F f IS j 
a oe nom’ q Ses é gm Training for Motherhood is an interesting phase of the 
Home Economics Education. 9th grade class from Junior Sentor High School Course of Study IVestern High q hool 
High School. Home Economics Department. 


A TRIP TO LEXING- 
TON MARKE!I 


Spending the dollar 
wisely is necessary im 
feeding the family. 7th 
grade class from Junior 


High School No. 1 


(Note—All the  photo- 
graphs shown in_ this 
article were taken in 
Baltimore, Maryland, 


and were part of an ex- 





hibit sent to Seville, 
Spain, for the Interna- 
tional Exposition by an 
invitation of the Depart- 
ment of Interior.) 








A HOME ECONOMICS CLUB LABOR-SAVING DEVICES 


Serving tea in the Western High School apartment creates Training in labor-saving devices in 8th grade class at Junior 
social poise and socibility. High School No. 70 
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‘Funtor Achievement and Business 


Lratming for Gurls 


OR a number of years, those who 

deal with young people, in educa- 

tional fields, have been busy reju- 
venating their educational programs from 
that of the past generation, (largely given 
over to the three R’s and the arts) to 
one which would more adequately fit the 
needs of the young people of today— 
enlarging their curricula to encompass 
subjects heretofore not taught in the 
public schools i.e..—business education, 
home economics and _ technical ‘trades— 


Members are preparing for leadership of clubs in reed 


work enterprise. 


the 
school pupil is to be adequately equipped 
to fill his place in the world of business 
which he finds himself thrown, 
largely upon his own resources. 

More and more educational authorities, 
psychologists, doctors, scientists, business 


all necessary nowadays if public 


into 


executives, and social welfare directors 
are giving of their time and talents to 
help fit the growing child into just the 
niche for which he is best suited and in 
which he contribute most happily. 


Many of even the grade school systems 


can 


employ “vocational guidance” instructors 
for that sole purpose, and feel the invest- 
ment spent in this way one of much 
value. 

Not so, however, in the club or “gang”’ 
life of the child! 

Those who have the direction of 
child’s 


have missed sensing the transition which 


the 


leisure hours seem, however, to 


has heen going on in the past decade; 


3Y J. S. MENDENHALL 


Junior Achievement, Inc. 


seem largely, not to have realized that 
the social activities which sufficed a few 
years ago are not entirely sufficient today; 
seem not to have been conscious of the 
rapidity with which children | mature, 
mentally, nowadays! 

The child of today, even in its play- 
time wants to play with an objective. 
Games “just for fun” no longer appeal; 
sports have has, 
largely competitive; and appeal to young 
people, as they offer opportunity to de- 


become, as_ business 


velop one’s skill sufficient to “make the 
team” or establish a record. 

How fortunate, then, is the recreational 
program which keeps pace with the ac- 
celerated activity of the adolescent age; 
which furnishes not only recreation and 
competition, but which also develops one’s 
natural talents and helps him find himself 
in work which is at once congenial and 
profitable. 

Such a purpose has Junior Achieve- 
ment; conceived some nine years ago by 
Horace A. the Strathmore 
Paper Company, the late Theodore N. 
Vail, of telephone fame and the late Sena- 
tor Murphy Crane, Junior Achievement 
was launched as an agency working with 
and for boys and girls, yet occupying a 


Moses, of 


place not filled by any of them; cooperat- 
ing with all, non-sectarian in creed; or- 
ganized and teach 
reliance, adaptability, thrift and good citi- 
zenship through an attractive handicraft 


developed to self 


program, something of which we will tell. 

True, handicraft programs are carried 
on by the extension work of County 
Leagues, by Boy Scout and Girl Scout 
organizations, Camp Fire Girls and 
Friendly Indians, ete. etc., but in none 
of these is the business side of the pro- 
gram stressed as Junior Achievement 
strives to do and through which the exist- 
ence and development of Junior Achieve- 
ment Clubs is justified as a separate and 
contributing agency—filling a place all its 





Essex County, New York Junior Achievement Club girls, 


making hooked rugs. 


own in the work and lives of the young 
people of today. 


During the past year, particularly, 
Junior Achievement has made rapid 
strides toward a greater fulfillment of 


this purpose. Inquiries have come from 
forty-seven of the forty-eight states of 
the Union asking for information regard- 
ing this program, and with the National 


policies recently adopted the prospects are 


very bright, indeed, for an amazing 
growth. 
The National requirements for any 


Junior Achievement Club are: 


1. That the club must be chartered by 
the National office. 

2. That each club- must have a sponsor 
or sponsors to aid the club leader 1n 
problems of club work. 

3. A minimum membership of five, with 
maximum of fifteen, in addition to 
leader, assistant and leader sponsors. 
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4. An accurate record of club activities 
in the official record book supplied 
by National Office and rendered 
yearly to Junior Achievement au- 
thorities, local, regional and National. 

The clubs are organized in schools, 
churches, clubs, community houses, or in 
private homes. Regular officers are 
elected as in any business organization 
i.e., president, secretary-treasurer and 
business manager. 

The basic fundamentals of business are 
taught through actual experience of the 
young people themselves for it is a well 
known fact that “teen age” youngsters 
are loathe to take advice) so, under the 
tactful guidance of the club leader, and 
diplomatically assisted by the sponsoring 
committee, the young folks buy their own 
materials, keep records of all costs, decide 
upon a wage scale and figure the neces- 
sary selling price of the article made in 











The Junior Achievement Sewing Club of Springfield, Massa- 


chusetts, at work. 


order to cover all material and operating 
costs and return a fair profit to their 
club. 


The projects in Junior Achievement are 
many and varied and for both boys and 
girls. 


Those of particular interest to girls are 
the needlecraft enterprises, the home im- 
provement, program, programs in reed 
work, foods and textiles. 

The needlecraft enterprises are de- 
signed to develop skill with the needle 
from the first toy and doll program for 
girls nine years old, who have had no 
sewing experience, progressing on to the 
ten year old girls, who are enrolled in 
the Mothers’ Helpers Clubs and who have 
had some experience; then into the Junior 
Clothing program, which is designed to 
assist girls in a knowledge of their cloth- 
ing requirements, inform them regarding 
selection, purchase and construction of 
garments, and give them an understanding 


of hand processes, through the construc- 
tion and repair of clothing and household 
articles. 

This program develops skill in elemen- 
tary sewing, judgement in proportions 
and use of patterns; and because of the 
simplicity of construction in the pattern 
chosen and their universal adaptability to 
size, garments that possess sales value 
can be quickly and neatly made. 

Then the Senior Clothing program 
progresses into a greater amount of 
machine work, teaching methods of re- 
finishing, uses of machine attachments, 
etc. so that new and attractive articles 
can be made easily and quickly and again 
stresses the choice of designs, articles 
and styles which have a public appeal and 
a real sales value. 

Junior Achievement does not attempt 
to compete with the Home Economics 
program offered by the public schools, 
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is experience and skill gained more eas'ly 
Some of the most successful business 
clubs have been in reed work. Orders 
have been filled for reed work of special 
design or specified measures, and one of 
the more advanced clubs is now making 
reed furniture and selling it as rapidly 
as made. 

The object of the Food program is not 
only to give the knowledge of food values 
and the preparation of foodstuffs, but to 
supplement this knowledge with experi- 
ence in buying and in marketing these 
foods. Some food clubs specialize in 
catering to weddings and parties, some 
are regular contributors to Junior League 
tea-rooms or soda and sandwich shops, 
and some of the girls, individually, are 
building up a nice little business for them- 
selves, which will enable them to finish 
their schooling in higher institutions of 
learning, through the knowledge gained 





Here are some examples of Junior Achiguement Home 


Improvement Club work. 


which are so splendidly equipped to teach 
these subjects and so ably supervised by 
trained instructors, but it does supplement 
that instruction and emphasize the eco- 
nomic value of such training, and has 
been found to reach some through club 
activities who have not had the time or 
the opportunity to receive this instruction 
from other sources. 

The Home Improvement enterprise of- 
fers varied programs in leather, household 
linens, lamp shade making, rug weaving 
and similar projects in which girls of 
twelve and over, are interested, either for 
themselves, their homes, or as a possible 
future vocation. 

The Reed Program is designed to 
arouse the constructive interest of boys 
or girls, to train the eye in perception of 
proportion and design, and to offer an 
inexpensive medium through which the 
boy and girl has an opportunity to earn 
and to save, for in no other club activity 


in their Junior Achievement Club work. 

The Textile program is planned entirely 
for the older girls, and recommended, as 
is the Home Improvement enterprise, for 
those who have completed the clothing 
program. It is designed as much for a 
study of textile fundamentals and busi- 
ness as a craft enterprise. Some of the 
Massachusetts clubs, especially, have de- 
veloped this program quite extensively 
and are doing a splendid business in the 
weaving of woolen scarfs, runners, mit- 
tens, skating outfits, etc. 

Many Home Improvement clubs, 
through sales of leather goods, hooked 
rugs and special “made to order” articles 
are building up a very satisfactory busi- 
ness. 

One of the new requirements of the 
National Office is that all articles which 
are displayed for exhibition or are sold, 
must bear the “approved product seal” 


(Continued on page 127) 
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Home Economics Education in 


State 


OME economics education is of- 
high 
schools, and in the part-time and 


fered in the grades and 


adult vocational schools of the state. 
Parochial school girls receive home eco- 
nomics training in the public grade or 


part-time schools. 
Vocational Homemaking 

Wisconsin has a compulsory vocational 
school attendance law for all girls and 
boys between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen years of age who are not high 
school graduates and are not attending 
other public, private or parochial schools. 
Of course this law affects only those 
communities where there is a vocational 
school. Children between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen must attend school 
half time, sixteen to twenty hours per 
week, and from sixteen to eighteen years 
of age part-time or eight hours per week. 

The choice of courses for the thirteen 
thousand two hundred half and part-time 
school girls is confined quite largely to 
home economics and commercial subjects. 
Of these, probably ten thousand are en- 
rolled in homemaking classes. The pro- 
gram for these young workers has been 
planned entirely on the short unit basis, 
because it is flexible and easily adaptable 
to the needs of a student body which is 
continually changing on account of the 
enrolling of new members and the losing 
of those becoming eighteen years of age. 
These to meet the 
peculiar needs of adolescent wage earners 
who are employed in many different kinds 
of work. They arranged in the 
school programs in as good sequence as 
is possible in a part-time school. The 
following units lend an interesting variety 


units are planned 


are 


to the course of study for the part-time 
school girls: personal hygiene; courtesy; 
first aid; girls’ club nutrition ; 
household cleaning; meal planning; pre- 
paring and serving; child care and train- 
ing; study of occupations; home care of 
the sick; invalid cookery; the girl and 
her home; management problems; cloth- 
ing construction; 


work; 


related 
science; personal appearance; feeding the 


related art; 
family; selection of clothing; color and 
design in the rearrangement of a girl’s 
room; children’s clothing; laundry; mar- 
keting; and the social sciences. 


Changes are made in these short units 


to meet the particular needs of the girls 
in different 
These 


detail and are purposely made with a 


classes and communities. 


unit courses are worked out in 


Supervisor, 


By MARGARET JOHNSTON 


Vocational Homemaking Education, 
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flexible arrangement so that the teachers 
may adapt their teaching to the immediate 
needs of the girls in any of our part- 
time schools. Each unit is composed of 
teacher’s plans, instruction sheets, infor- 
mation sheets and objective tests. The 
teacher’s plans are the most important 
part of the unit as they represent the 
teacher’s preparation for teaching each 
lesson in the unit. The form used in 
the plans has been gradually 
through four years of use in the part- 
time -schools of the state. It is made up 
of the teacher’s objective, a suggestive 
pupil objective, suggestive problems, de- 
sirable pupil activities, teacher activities, 
illustrative materials, and specific pupil 
and teacher references. The instruction 
sheet is very simple in form and is in- 
tended for the pupil’s guidance and con- 
venience, while the information sheet is 
either information, which cannot be 
secured from texts or is not arranged in 
texts or references to the best advantage 
for the part-time pupil’s use. The objec- 
tive for the 
checking up on the results of teaching 
and as a means for acquainting pupils 
with the degree of their own efficiency. 


evolved 


tests are used purpose of 


Teacher Training 
The short units are prepared in special 
teacher part-time 
school teachers, which are offered each 


training courses, for 


summer session in the teacher training 


institutions of the state. The teachers 


Madison, 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Wisconsin 


Wisconsin 


on the job also prepare short units for 
use in their respective classes, but those 
prepared in class are usually better be- 
cause they are discussed critically by its 
members and excellent suggestions are 
made for improving the units. A special 
course in methods parallels this work in 
the selection and organization of subject 
matter. Practically specific training for 
teaching in this type of school. 
Girls’ Club Work 

One of the outstanding activities of the 
part-time school program is the girls’ 
club work which is carried on during 
school time. The activities of these clubs 
are chosen by the girls and cover a 
variety of recreational projects. The 
homemaking teachers act in the capacity 
of sponsors for these organizations. The 
girls are guided when necessary, but are 
allowed as much freedom as possible in 
this work. Among the activities selected 
by the girls are: games, parliamentary 
practice, arts and crafts, hiking, singing, 
reading, story telling, dramatization, na- 
ture study, dancing, social projects and 
combinations of different activities. This 
rather informal type of work has been 
of great value to the girls because it has 
developed leadership, social attitudes, and 
a taste for good types of recreational 
activities. 

Home Visiting 

Home and Employment Visiting has 
accomplished as much or more than any 
other one thing that has been done for 
the part-time school girls. It has changed 
the viewpoint of girls, parents, teachers 
and employers so that where we formerly 
had little cooperation, we have 
sympathetic understanding with nearly all 
working together for the best interests 
of everyone concerned. 


now 


Adult Homemaking Education 


There are approximately ten thousand 
women in adult homemaking classes. 
These Classes are usually held in the 
evening although some are taught in the 
daytime for the convenience of the home- 
makers. The type of training offered 
is indicated by the names of the courses, 
which clothing the 
family; feeding the family; beautifying 
the home; health; and parental education. 
Each of these courses is composed of 
progressive short units which are or- 
ganized upon the basis of the various 
needs of the homemakers of the com- 
munity in which they are offered. Women 


are as_ follows: 
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are encouraged to take these units in 
progressive sequence and certificates are 
awarded to those who finish four progres- 
sive units in any one course. This has 
served as an incentive for real progress 
in adult education, and is gradually doing 
away with the haphazard enrollment in 
any class or the continuous enrollment 
year after year for the same type of 
work. 

The evening school teachers are given 
a short teacher training course while on 
the job, and are selected because of fit- 
ness for the work they have to do. The 
problem in the promotion of evening 
homemaking education is not so much a 
question of expansion in the clothing 
course as it is one of improving what 
we now have. This is not true of the 
food, health, beautifying the home, and 
parental education courses. They are re- 
ceiving more and more the attention com- 
mensurate with their importance as a part 
of the homemakers’ occupation. Such 
units as nutrition; meal planning, prep- 
aration and serving; hospitality; feeding 
the preschool child; care of the sick; 
invalid cookery; home management; 
family relationships; child care and train- 
ing; interior decoration; and house fur- 
nishing are offered in practically every 
vocational school. One fine piece of work 
now carried on as a cooperative enter- 
prise in adult education is under the 
leadership of Mrs. Mary Bradford. She 


Girls’ Club Room, 


has conducted “preschool child classes” 
for parents for two years and has reached 
more than seven hundred adults. The 
next step is the organization of small 
study groups among these parents when 
they will, it is hoped, feel free to discuss 
their own specific child training problems. 
It has been planned to have these small 
groups meet in their own neighborhood. 
The aim of adult homemaking education 
is to make our teaching meet the immedi- 
ate homemaking needs of the women as 
they come to us and at the same time 
organize the courses so that they may 
be encouraged to continue. 


General Home Economics Education 


Home economics education is not com- 
pulsory in Wisconsin, but special state 
aid is given, if general home economics 
courses are carried on in the junior and 
senior high schools, provided these 
courses meet with the requirements set 
up by the State Department of Public 
Instruction. A committee composed of 
members from the Wisconsin Home Eco- 
nomics Association was appointed about 
four years ago to formulate a curriculum 
in Home Economics for guidance of the 
work in junior and senior high schools. 
A survey was made to determine in what 
grades the subject was taught in Wis- 
consin. It was found to be confined in 
the main to grades seven to ten. The 
committee therefore planned sequential 
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units of work for these special grades. 

The indivdual members of the com- 
mittee resided in various parts of the 
state, and each served as chairman of a 
committee of teachers of Home Econom- 
ics representative of types of schools and 
communities. Following the collaborations 
of these committees the state committee 
constructed a tentative curriculum based 
largely on the practices and suggestions 
of teachers in the field. This was mimeo- 
graphed and sent to approximately 
seventy-five teachers for a _ semester’s 
trial, after which they sent their criti- 
cisms and suggestions to the central com- 
mittee. In the light of suggestions received 
the outlines were revised and are now 
offered, still as tentative, with the re- 
quest that Home Economics teachers use 
the same and modify and select material 
submitted therein to suit the particular 
needs of the community. The curriculum 
is to be regarded as flexible, adjustable, 
and subject to further revision. 

Home Economics for the junior high 
school girl aims to give her a working 
knowledge of her needs in foods, health 
habits and clothing, a fair degree of skill 
in the simple processes involved in meet- 
ing these needs, and at the same time 
create in her an active appreciation of 
her responsibility in the homemaking ac- 
tivities of her own home. Many different 
phases of homemaking are included in 


(Continued on page 122) 





West Allis, Wisconsin Vocational School 
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Doll Patterns as [lustrative Matertal — 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


im a (olothing (class 


By E vizasetu Topp 


Department of Home Economics, University of Illinois 


OST high school pupils have 

difficulty in learhing to read 

and interpret patterns, that is 
to understand all the illustrations, direc- 
tions, and markings accompanying pat- 
terns. They are often allowed to start 
the construction of garments before they 
have mastered this difficulty and the re- 
sults are discouragement, mistakes, and 
unwholesome teacher-dependence. Pupils 
are so eager to “sew” that they omit 
necessary pattern study unless some defi- 
nite scheme is used for encouraging it 
and unless they are led to appreciate the 
help to be gained therefrom. Often inex- 
perienced teachers do not realize how 
little the pattern markings mean to their 
pupils until garments are well under way 
and difficulties encountered. Other teach- 
ers realize the need for preliminary in- 
struction and drill but do not know how 
to give group instruction to pupils each 
of whom is using a different pattern. 

Some of the needed systematic pre- 
liminary instruction can be given by 
using a set of doll patterns as illustrative 
material. The following report explains 
just how such a set of patterns is used 
for that purpose in a class of high school 
pupils: 

The instructor has chosen a pattern* 
for a sixteen-inch doll because its pieces 
are large enough to have significant shape 
and yet small enough to be handled at 
individual tables or desks. The pattern 
contains sufficient pieces for making a 
doll’s dress, slip, bloomers, pajamas and 
coat. Enough duplicate patterns have 
been purchased to provide one for each 
pupil in the class. (These are permanent 
equipment and are used in each clothing 
class year after year). Although the pat- 
terns are used mainly in teaching this 
unit on Pattern Use and Alterationsf, 
they are also used at intervals later in 
the year for review, test, demonstration, 
etc. 

On one side of the pattern envelope 
are pictures of the garments which can 
be made by using the pattern and a chart 
indicating the amounts of material needed 
for the various garments and for differ- 
ent widths of material. On the other 
side of the envelope are pictured the 19 
pieces of the pattern labeled with names 
and numbers. Within the pattern envel- 


*Butterick Pattern Number 427. 


tSee Syllabus of Home Economics for the 
High Schools of Illinois—Pages, 42 and 43. 


ope is a printed sheet of paper containing 

further directions and illustrations. 

When each pupil is in possession of a 
pattern the teacher directs the class in 
reading the pattern to find the answers 
to such questions as: 

1. How many different garments can 

be cut from this pattern? 

2. What are the numbers of the pieces 
which are needed for making the 
pajamas? The bloomers? The coat? 
The dress? 

3. How much material 35 inches wide 
is needed to make a coat for a six- 
teen-inch doll? 

4. Choose from the pattern pieces those 
needed for making the pajamas. 

After the teacher directs the class’s 
attention to the placing and making per- 
forations and helps pupils discover the 
patterns’ directions for their use she asks 
them to respond to such questions and 
directions as these: 

. Point to the placing perforation on 
the bloomer pattern. What direc- 
tion does it give? Lay the pattern 
on your material to illustrate it. 

. Point to the placing perforation on 
the pattern for the pajama coat. 
What direction does it give? Lay 
the pattern on your material to illus- 
trate it. 

3. Find the “placing” direction on the 
pattern for the coat front, and lay 
the pattern accordingly. 

4. How much is allowed for making 
the: (a) underarm seams in the pa- 
jama coat? (b) the leg seams in 
the bloomers? (c) the sleeve seams 
in the coat? 

. What neck finish is planned for the 
pajama coat? 

6. How wide a hem is allowed for the 
coat sleeve? For the hems of the 
bloomers? 

7. How can we tell how much to lap 
the front of the coat? 

Such a class exercise is followed by a 
written test using similar questions based 
on similar patterns. The results show the 
teacher whether or not pupils need more 
practice in interpreting patterns. 

The next step is that of directing the 
pupil’s practice in measuring patterns and 
deciding whether or not alteration is 
necessary. With direction and supervi- 
sion by the teacher each pupil measures 
certain pattern pieces and participates in 
answering such questions as: 


— 


nN 


wn 


1. What will be the finished side length 
of bloomers made exactly by this 
pattern? Why? 

2. If the desired length for pajama 
trousers is 734 inches will the pat- 
tern for them need to be altered? 
Why? 

3. If the desired pajama coat should 
measure 71%4 inches down the center 
back, should the pattern be altered? 
Why? 

Similar questions require answers in 

writing to check the class’s understanding. 

Pattern alteration is similarly illustrated 
with the doll’s pattern. After observing 
the teacher’s demonstration of pattern 
alteration, pupils are assigned such prob- 
lems as the following for class work: 

1. Make any necessary alterations in 
the bloomer pattern to make it cor- 
rect for cutting bloomers which will 
measure six inches down the side 
when finished. 

2. Assume that the coat to be made 
should measure 914 inches down the 
center back. Alter the pattern ac- 
cordingly. 

The number of such problems depends 
of course upon the pupil’s need of drill; 
three or four are sufficient in some 
classes, while six or more are necessary 
for others. 

The “layouts” which many patterns in- 
clude are sketches or diagrams showing 
suggested positions for pattern pieces on 
typical widths of material and for various 
garment views. These are usually con- 
fusing to the beginner, but cannot be 
ignored since their following is often 
necessary to make possible the extraction 
of a garment from the amount of 
material called for by the pattern. Again 
the doll pattern is useful. After the 
teacher’s explanation and demonstration 
of general rules for pattern laying, and 
after she has placed one pattern accord- 
ing to the appropriate “layout,” each 
pupil practices laying a doll’s pattern on 
material as for cutting. All of the prob- 
lems are assigned so that pupils have typi- 
cal experiences such as using a lengthwise 
fold down the center of the fabric, using 
a lengthwise fold near one edge of the 
fabric, using a crosswise fold, cutting 
duplicate pieces separately, cutting dupli- 
cate pieces from a double thickness 
of cloth, etc. Such experiences are 


(Continued on page 121) 
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What the ‘Research of a Trade 


ssoctation Means to the (consumer 


3y RutH ATWATER 


Director of Home Economics, National Canners Association 


(¢"wrF I wish to use canned foods, 
which I find convenient, 
pensive, time-saving, and appetiz- 

ing, am I being fair to my family?” 

How many of us have asked that ques- 
tion of ourselves? And how many of 
us, with the certainty of knowledge, can 
answer the question: 

“Will my family be receiving the same 
amount of energy-producing and muscle- 
building food, as well as _ the 
needed quantities of vitamins and 
mineral material, that would be 
furnished by these foods if I 
prepared and cooked them my- 
self?” 

In this day of nation-wide 
interest in proper nutrition and in 
simplification of the mechanical 
processes of homemaking, there 
is an ever-increasing demand for 
foods which meet nutritional re- 
quirements, and at the same time 
place no undue burden on those 
whose task it is to select and 
prepare the family meals. That 
canned foods are time-saving and 
convenient, everyone agrees. That 
they meet nutritional needs, many 
know. Yet there are many others 
who would like to feel certain 
about it. 

The public, generally, is famil- 
iar with the wonderful develop- 
ment of the canning industry, 
especially in recent years, from 
the production point of view. But 
there is a side to the activities of 
the canning industry about which 
the public is not so well informed, 
and this is the research work 
conducted by the National Can- 
ners Association. 

The first trade association to 
establish a research laboratory in the in- 
terest of an entire industry, the National 
Canners Association has broadened the 
scope of its work until its laboratories 
now serve not only to insure that the 
canners produce foods that are pure and 
wholesome, but also to demonstrate that 
these foods possess the nutritive values 
upon which growth and good health 
depend. 

The research work of the 
Canners Association now follows canned 
foods from the production of the raw 
materials on the farm, through the can- 
ning operations, to the study of the 


inex- 


National 


dietetic value of the food to the con- 
sumer. 

The _ Association’s 
Products Research is 
conduct original research on 
crops and their production, but to act 
as a contact agency between agricultural 
research institutions and crop producers. 
This Bureau brings to the attention of 


growers of canners’ crops the work of 


Bureau of Raw 
maintained, not to 


canning 
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the state agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations work of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
This information is used in pro- 
It likewise 


as well as the 


culture. 
ducing better raw products. 
brings to the attention of these research 
institutions the problems and the needs 
of the growers of canners’ crops. 

Among such problems are the develop- 
ment of new strains of fruits and vege- 
tables suitable for canning, varieties of 
seeds and orchard stocks best adapted to 
certain climatic conditions, how to guard 
against insect pests and plant diseases, 
and how to judge soils and fertilizers. 


That canning crops are carefully grown 
under controlled conditions many people 
do not realize. It is the general idea that 
only those fruits and vegetables are can- 
ned that cannot be sold on the raw food 
market. 

Nothing is farther from the truth, for 
the raw industry are 
grown specifically for canners, and ex- 
perimental work is constantly improving 
the flavor, texture and appearance 
of foods intended for the canning 
Meat and fish intended 


products of the 


industry. 
for canning are also rigidly in- 
spected and carefully graded. 

The industry operates on the 
well established fact that the final 
product will be only as good as 
the raw product that goes into 
the can, and this is the basis for 
research to improve the quality 
of raw materials. 

In the actual canning of foods, 
problems arise that 
swered only by research in the 
fields of chemistry, bacteriology, 
physiology, and the technology of 
canning. To carry on this re- 
search the Association maintains 
laboratories at Washington, San 
Francisco, and Seattle, adequately 
equipped, and each with a com- 


can be an- 


petent scientific staff. These 
laboratories not only conduct 
original research, but collaborate 
with other institutions working 


along similar lines. In addition, 


the Association has contributed to 


several universities to defer the 
cost of physiological investiga- 
tions. 


The development of knowledge 
of the point at which bacteria are 
killed together with knowledge of 
the length of time required for heat to 
penetrate to the center of a can, has 
made it possible for the laboratories to 
advise the industry of the length of time 
and the degree of temperature required 
to thoroughly cook canned food. 

The container, its composition and its 
contents of the has 


effect on the can, 


been the subject of extensive research 
by the laboratories, and by the research 
laboratories of the can companies. 

As a result of these investigations, 
many improvements have been made in 
the tin can. For instance, certain cans are 


enamel-lined. (Continued on page 121) 
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ECONOMICS 


PRACTICAL HOME 


A Sugeestion for Teaching (family 
Relationships in Fl1gh School 


NE of 
ommended for high school teaching 

is that of Family Relationships. 

Few teachers of Home Economics have 
had the courses in Sociology and Psy- 
chology which should form the background 
of preparation for the teaching of such 


the units frequently rec- 


a unit, but many attempt to teach it in 
spite of the lack of proper preparation, 
and others want to teach it but need defi- 
nite help in planning their work. Several 
writers have given excellent suggestions* 
concerning the approach to the unit and 
its content, but few have shown just how 
it may be taught as a definite ,anit for 
junior and senior high school pupils. The 
following report of the unit as taught in 
a Home Management course in an IIlinois 
high school is offered in the hope that 
it may give suggestions and encourage- 
ment to those who have been too timid 
to attempt this phase of teaching. 
Teacher's Preparation 

To gain information in the field of this 
particular subject teacher 
studied Mrs. Spencer’s book, “The Family 


matter the 


and Its Members,” and Dr. Groves’ books, 
“The Drifting Home” and “Social Prob- 
lems of the Family.” She hunted regu- 
larly in certain such as 
Harpers for stimulating 
points of view on current family life 
problems; such articles as the following 
were found, read, and filed for future 


magazines 


articles with 


reference : 
(a) “The Wife, the Home, and the 
Job”—Harpers, June, 1926. 
(b) “A Song to March To”—Survey 
Graphic, December, 1927. 
(c) “Baby Plus Job—By Choice” 
Woman's Journal, January, 1928. 
She also hunted regularly in the more 
commonly read magazines for interesting 
illustrating family 
problems and relationships. These she 
clipped and placed in individual envel- 
The 
following are among the forty selected: 
“The Girls Who Run Away’’—Amer- 
ican Magazine, September, 1927. 
“What You Want In Life’—Red 
Book Magazine. 
“You Can’t Live Your Own Life”’— 





stories and articles 


opes to use for pupil assignments. 


....American Magazine, August, 1927. 
*“Teaching Family Relationships,” Journal 
of Home Economics, November, 1927. ‘Good 


Journal of 
Kinyon-Hop- 
Benjamin San- 


Group Relations in the Home,” 
Home Economics, August, 1928. 
kins, “Junior Home Problems,” 
born & Company. Unit 1 


By EvizasBetu Topp 


“Sharing the Budget With the Child- 
ren”—Good Housekeeping, March, 
1926. 
“Why I Quit Being a Family Fixer” 
—American Magazine. 
“Let’s Look at the Home”’—Good 
Housekeeping, November, 1926. 
“Muddy Shoes’—Delineator, March, 
1926. 
“Nine Causes of Unhappy Marriages’ 
—American Magazine. 
From the sudying and reading done 
gained 


, 


she organized the main ideas 
under these general headings : 
“Husband and Wife Relationships” 
“Relationships of Parents and Chil- 
dren” 
“The Family and its Relatives’ 
“The Family and its Neighbors” 
“The Individual Family Member” 

For instance, under the first caption 
“Husband and Wife Relationships” were 
assembled such statements as: 

A successful marriage is a real part- 
nership. 

Mutual respect, cooperation, sympa- 
thetic understanding, courtesy, tact 
make for successful marriages. 
Common causes for divorce are: 
Incompatibility of temperament, inter- 
ference from relatives, jealousy, infi- 
delity, extravagance, stinginess, slov- 
enliness, lack of a sense of responsi- 
bility, difference in religious belief. 

For each statement she made note of 
some story which illustrates it. Some 
stories were real life situations from the 
families of her acquaintance while others 
were novels and plays such as “The 
Home Maker” and “What Every Woman 
Knows.” 

She also further references 
suggested in the syllabust and made a 
general plan for teaching in accordance 
with its suggestions. 

Introducing the Subject to Pupils 

This unit was the first one taught in 
the Home Problems course, and com- 
prised about four weeks work with five 
prepared recitations per week. On the 
day of the first class meeting, the teacher 
led the pupils to help plan the course 
by suggesting what home problems are 
typical of life today and led them to 
suggest that perhaps the most difficult 
and important one was that of “living 


studied 





tSyllabus of Home Economics for the High 
School of Illinois—Pages 68 and 69. 


Department of Home Economics, University of Illinois 


together happily from day to day.” This 
was chosen as the first problem to be 
attacked. The teacher named it “Family 
Relationships.”’ 

The pupils were asked to write the ans- 
wers to certain questions for the teacher’s 
These included requests for 
father’s occupation, mother’s occupation, 
number and ages of children in the 
family, relatives or others living with the 
family, unusual family situations (such 
as father dead, parents divorced, mother 


information. 


an invalid, present home with grandpar- 
ents, boarding and rooming in town dur- 
ing the week, etc.), and the big problems 
family. The these 
questions furnished some knowledge of 
the pupil’s social background, some indi- 
cation of their ability to sense problems, 
and pertinent illustrations for points of 
attack. Here are a few of the family 
problems reported by pupils: 

1. “The arguing and fussing between 
my sister and myself.” 

2. “Partiality is shown in our family 
to my brother who is nineteen years 
old. When he does anything which 
is not satisfactory he is never pun- 
ished—it is simply forgotten. When 
I do anything I always receive a 
denial of a privilege.” 

3. “My mother always goes with my 
father and us children when we ask 
her to. My father usually refuses 
to go with mother or with us saying 
he is too busy or has work to do. 
This disappoints her, and she thinks 
he doesn’t want to go.” 

4. “One brother is very quiet and likes 
to go to a good movie and to listen 
to lectures and attend meetings. The 
other is very lively and likes to at- 
tend dances, parties, etc. We have 

both want to 


in our answers to 





only one car and 
use it.” 

5. “Monthly income. 
someone complaining about what 
amount they should receive. Some 
don’t get as much as they think they 
should. The older ones get more.” 

Teaching the Unit 
The general scheme followed in class 
work was (1) presentation, explanation, 
and illustration of wholesome family rela- 
tionships by the teacher using in general 
the organization suggested above. (2) 
further ideas and illustrations by pupils, 


(Continued on page 120) 
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A Model Dining Room for Twenty-five Dollars 


Teacher 


HE teacher who has not had ex- 

perience with 

bags of a hard worked 
board is perhaps unknown to civilization 
and democracy. However, that the gen- 
erosity of the taxpayer is, of necessity, 
limited was a new idea to some students. 
Had not the community just erected a 
splendid new high school at a cost of 
approximately three hundred thousand 
dollars? How then, could there be a 
shortage of funds to furnish a 
breakfast room? 

That there were simply twenty-five dol- 
lars available for this purpose is a hard 
lesson for the young American to learn. 
The actual use of that twenty-five dollars 
promised to be as good a way as any 


school 


model 





in which to teach budget system, economy, 
meeting the “impossible” project with a 
practical solution and achieving beauty 
on a minor amount. So it was that the 
matter of furnishing to good advantage 
a model breakfast room for the new de- 
partment became an actual puzzle and 
one to which a class applied itself with 
the interest born of curiosity and realiza- 
tion that money actually did not grow 
but came in allotted amounts. 

The problem was acute. It had to be 
met at once. There was no use delaying 
and saving and heping for another year; 
for the classes were moving at once into 
the elegant new building, and moving, 
incidentally, from a two room department 
to a seven room suite with office, lockers, 
kitchen, dining room, sewing 
room, fitting room, and many conveni- 


There was the 


laundry, 


ences and new conditions. 


dining room; we were ready to move. 
The furniture had to be found. 

When the problem became once fully 
understood, 


and the condition of the 


of Vocational 


the empty money 


By Estuer LEE BriDE 


Home Economics, Mexico High School, 


limited amount perfectly exact in the 
minds of the students it served its pur- 
pose. They would be equal to this oc- 
casion, and under the stimulation of dire 
necessity they turned to the work at hand 
with a splendid will. 

The nine girls, which at that time con- 
stituted the second year class, undertook 
to meet the challenge of the financial 
standing of the department at the end of 
a long building Yes, they 
would furnish the model dining room, 
and in the language in which they them- 
selves would likely state it, yes, furnish 


program. 


and how! 

They were eager to follow the sugges- 
tion of finding some available material in 
the old department which might be used 


They looked over piece 


in this new one. 
by piece the furniture of the two rooms. 
There they seemed to find nothing which 
they thought worth while, nothing which 


fitted into their picture of their 
department with its model dining room. 

If things must be bought, then, they 
would proceed to price a few and make 
selection from the shops. This inspira- 
tion met with a dreadful discovery and a 
drooping of the young eaglets’ wings. 
The most reasonable table and four chairs 
which they could find were $10.00 more 
than the amount on kand to spend for 


the furnishing of the entire room. 


new 


They then realized, after a little guid- 
ance, that they had an asset in their own 
labor. The 
girls was a pure financial asset which 
had been overlooked by them until forced 
to realize that their handiwork was, or 
might be, as good as another’s. Very 
well, then, they would add this labor to 
their school board 


dollars. 


labor of nine second year 


twenty-five allotted 


They would become expert 


Mexico, 


Missouri 


painters of furniture, and in order to 
have some materials upon which to work 
they hunt 
through ended 
when an 
line, and good shape, was found priced 
at $20.00 for the table and 
The girls considered the adaptability of 


the size to the room in which it was to 


started again on their 
the The 


unfinished set of 


out 
shops. search 


attractive 


four chairs. 


be placed, and discovered that with their 
selection made, their labor donated, they 
from a 


were still in a hard, tight plac< 


financial point of view. There was, as 
yet, no other furniture, no paint, nothing 
for their model room but a lonely table 
and four accompanying chairs. 


The girls had grown wiser, already, 


through their experiences, and they were 





determined to find semething at hand 
which could be made to serve some pur- 
pose, if only to hug one of the bare 


walls. This would be a queer dining room 


to show as a model without form 


of buffet, serving table, or similar piece 


any 


of furniture. 
Any one would 
their 


The hunt proceeded. 


have rejoiced with them and in 
growing imaginations when they discov- 
ered an old cabinet which had been used 
as a related science cabinet in the kitchen 
of the old two room department. It had 
distinct line. Its rough 
finish had led them to discard it in the 
first but that 
finish was a thing created by their own 
hands, they looked deeper than the sur- 
face, the sadly dimmed surface and saw 
that they had what could be a quaint and 


attractive dinette cabinet. This too, would 


possibilities in 


search for material, now 


become a part of their labor, and to it 
they applied their creative instincts with 
table and 


will as to the new 


(Continued on page 124) 


as good 
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suggestions for Teaching the (are 
of the Well Baby 


Lesson [V—Bathing the Baby 


By Lucy BrinKeruorFr, M.A., R.N. 





ATHING the well baby is the most refreshment and real enjoyment. If it and nursing treatments during illness 

interesting of all the lessons on is a quiet, peaceful hour the mother’s should be taught by the graduate nurse. 

the health care of the infant. tension will also relax in a way most They are not among the essentials for 
It is also the most important. What- beneficial to the baby. Every girl should — girls of this age. 


ever else is done for the baby, he know how to go about this work intelli- The Doll Versus the Living Baby for 
must have a bath every day. It should’ gently. The principles to be left with Demonstration 
be a comfortable procedure because it her are warmth for the baby, comfort The doll is to be preferred for the 


takes so much of his time, almost an and avoidance of nervous fatigue, cleanly introductory demonstration, as the baby 
hour of every day. It should be the healthful condition of every inch of the either cries or else so captivates the audi- 
high point of his day for stimulation of — skin, a daily check-up on the genitals and ence that little of the instruction is 
circulation, for stretching his muscles, for sense organs. Observation of symptoms heeded. Again, it is unfair to the baby. 





i PA i if ps % Phot h by Paul Park 

PUPIL PRACTICE FOLLOWING TEACHER DEMONSTRATION 

At the left, rack containing small towel and clean clothing; left front, newspaper for discarded clothing; pitcher of hot water 

for use tf required on testing; the wrist is under the neck of the doll and the thumb and forefinger grasp the outer arm. 
A large towel is on the bathers lap, over her flannel apron. } 


. BLACKBOARD—LAYOUT FOR TABLE BATH 
I. Recewer for discarded clothing; 2. Covered pail for diapers; 3. Soft washable pad for use during head toilet and undressing; 


4. Small towel; 5. Tray ; 6. Water for rinsing scalp and for face, to be placed beyond “4”; 7. Hot water; 8. Tub; 9. Large 
towel; 10. Folded diaper beneath towel, over; 11. Pinning blanket; 12. Clean clothing. ; ye 
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His vitality is very precious, and should 
not be lowered by a disturbed routine, 
an unaccustomed room, a fatiguing trip 
so close upon this long procedure. If 
it can be arranged, however, the girls 
should surely see the baby bathed in his 
own room by an experienced worker, 
after seeing the demonstration with the 
doll. She will see that the actual pro- 
cedure is more difficult but much more 
fascinating than the work with the doll. 
The Room for the Baby's Bath 

There should be a good light; no 
draughts, a temperature of 75-80 degrees. 
In winter the bathroom or a chair in the 
kitchen beside an open oven door will 
sometimes be the sensible place for this 
work. 

The Time 

This should be at the same hour each 
day, set according to the household con- 
It is usually best midway be- 


venience. 

tween feedings, as digestion is well 
started and the baby is not yet so 
hungry as to be fretful. A drink of 


water will help to “carry him over.” 
The Equipment 
For the lap bath, two aprons. One of 
these is of rubber, one of flannel. The 
second one is thrown lightly over the 
baby when the skin is exposed, not for 
its own warmth, but to hold a layer.of 
quiet air next to the body. In the table 
bath, a square of flannel is used for this 
purpose. 
The Tub 
A small enameled tub is suitable. If 
the surface is rough, a soft towel may be 
used to line it. 
The Towels and Washcloth 
Two towels are needed. They should 
be soft and absorbent, one a yard square 
so that it can be wrapped about the baby 
when he is lifted from the water; the 
second, half a yard square for use in 
drying the scalp, face and wrinkles. A 
twelve inch square of thin soft material 
will serve for the washcloth. The sponge, 
though attractive, is not sanitary. 
The Tray 
This will hold Castile soap, sterile cot- 
ton in covered box or jar, swabs (made 
from toothpicks wrapped with cotton at 
the tip) in a covered jar, albolene, ab- 
sorbent cotton, boiled water in a bottle 
or jar. It will usually hold other articles 
used in occasional care during the day. 
Two Suggested Arrangements for Giving 
the Bath 
1. It is often wiser to bathe the little 
baby on the lap. Use a low rocker, 
placing at the right a low table holding 
the tray; directly in front, the tub placed 
upon a low stool; at the left, a chair or 
rack for the clothing and small towel, 
(the large towel goes over the flannel 
apron on the lap). Arrange this in order, 
and if it is cold, pile the articles folded, 
placing a hot water bottle among them. 


Lay a newspaper on the floor for dis- 
carded clothing, and have a pitcher of 
hot water at hand for warming the water 
as needed. The tiny baby is more com- 
fortable and warmer in the lap, and the 
mother, not yet very strong, will also 
have a chance to relax and enjoy her 
work. 

2. The larger baby may be bathed on 
a table. Protect the surface with news- 
papers or a quilted pad, over which is 
spread a clean sheet. The arrangement 
from left to right will be: the tray; a 
softly padded area on which the baby 
lies, covered with a flannel square in its 
turn covered by the large towel, with the 
small towel near at hand; the tub; a 
pitcher of hot water; the pinning blanket, 
spread out to receive the baby, wrapped 
in the flannel, after he is dried and albo- 
lene applied; on a rack or chair at the 
right, the clothing. The larger baby, who 
does not need warmth so much, is more 
comfortable on the table, as he can stretch 
and move freely. The mother is less 
constrained here as she stands by the 
table to work. When the baby grows too 
big for her lap, the table is used. 

Note 

Some authorities now advocate putting 
the strong six months old baby in the 
family tub, with rather deep water, allow- 
ing him to have a real swim. They state 
that this exercise, which uses every big 
muscle of the body, serves as a substitute 
for walking. 


The Bathing Procedure for the Lap or 
Table 

Preliminary Care. Before undressing 
the baby, care for the ears, eyes, nose, 
mouth, scalp and face. 

Ears. Dip swabs in albolene and wipe 
out the crevices in and behind the ear 
lobe, wiping these dry with dry swabs. 
Wipe out the opening of the canal with 
albolene also. 

Nose. Drop one drop of aloblene from 
the swab into each nostril. This loosens 
dried mucus and also causes the baby to 
sneeze it out. 

Eyes. Leave them alone if they are 
clean. If particles of dried mucus are in 
the corners, remove these with a sponge 
of sterile cotton dipped in boiled water. 
Wipe slantwise across the corner, as even 
a good baby will cry if water gets inside 
the eyelid. For inflamed lids, sponge with 
freshly made cool boric solution, 2 per- 
cent, (made by adding one teaspoonful 
of the crystals to a glass of boiling 
water). Inflamed eyelids are more omi- 
nous in a baby than in an adult. 

Mouth. Always inspect it, but do not 
put the finger in to wash it out. Clean 
milk, clean nipples, and water drinking 
are more effective cleansers. If it is ever 
necessary to put the finger into the baby’s 
mouth, wrap the nail well with sterile 
cotton. 
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Scalp. Next wash the scalp with soap 
and water, not as a shampoo, as too much 
soap tends to dry the epidermis, but using 
soap as for the skin of the arm or leg. 
Wet the palm of the hand, lubricate it 
with soap and rub the suds gently into 
the scalp, then, supporting the head on 
the left hand, with the baby’s back rest- 
ing along the forearm, put the baby’s head 
over the tub and rinse the scalp. Bring- 
ing the baby back to the lap (or the table 
pad) dry the scalp with a light, brisk 
rubbing, using the small towel. The baby 
usually enjoys this very much. 

Face. The essential parts 
cared for already. Using the washcloth, 
with a single downward stroke over each 
cheek, cleanse the face, afterward drying 
it with two light strokes with the small 
The baby objects to face washing, 
Make it brief. 


have been 


towel. 
as a rule. 
The Bathing Procedure 
Undressing the Baby. If the clothing 
opens down the back, reach under without 
baby, loosen the skirt and 
If they are fast- 


turning the 
dress, and remove them. 
ened, draw them off over the feet as one 
garment. Cover the upper part of the 
body after removing shirt and knitted 
band, and remove the diaper, washing as 
required with absorbent cotton and warm 
water. 

Applying the Soap. With the 
thrown lightly over the baby, soap the 
entire body with the palm of the hand 
(as in the scalp) going into each wrinkle, 
and reaching behind the back next the 


flannel 


towel. 

Testing the Water. Just before putting 
the baby into the tub, test the water. 
Unless otherwise ordered, it should be 
99 degrees for the tiny baby, 98 for the 
larger one. 

Lifting the Baby into the Tub. Put the 
left wrist under the baby's neck, support- 
ing the shoulders a bit, and with the 
left hand catch the farther arm by your 
thumb and first two fingers. The right 
hand holds the feet, the middle finger 
being placed between the feet. This ar- 
rangement is strategic, the baby is safely 
out of the water and rests, perfectly 
under control, half floating and comfort- 
able, and one’s right hand is free for 


washing. 

Drying the Baby. Wash every wrinkle 
thoroughly, then lift the baby to the 
towel. Wrap this about the body and 


within the arms and legs, wrapping the 
flannel covering over this. Pat the baby 
dry. Lay back the flannel and towel, 
then with the flannel held lightly above 
the baby’s body, forming a tent, press 
every separate wrinkle dry with the small 
towel. This will take time. The eyes 
as well as the hands, will be busy. 
Applying Albolene. Put this on the 
tips of your fingers and apply it very 
lightly to every wrinkle and to all the 
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surfaces, reaching under the back to 
lubricate the shoulders and hips. Use 
very little. 

Dressing the Baby. If desired, put 
the diaper on at this time. Remove the 
large towel from under the baby. If on 


the table, wrap the flannel about him as 

he is lifted to the pinning blanket. 
The Band. This should be a 

knitted garment, fastening on the should- 


loose 


ers. Draw it up over the feet. 
The Shirt. This should open in front. 
Catch the baby’s hand and draw it 


through the sleeve, slip the shirt under 
the and put on the other sleeve. 
Fasten it. Often both of these garments 


back 


are not required. 
The Diaper. Fold this as a rectangle 
of two thicknesses only, bring it between 


the legs, loosely about the genitals, and 
pin it at the sides of the waist. 

The Petticoat and Dress. Lay these 
over the baby, (if open) or draw the two 
as one garment over the feet, (if 
closed) and put in the arms. 

The Pads. Turn the baby, supporting 
the chest, (the first turning, it may be 
noted), lay the pads, a rubber and a 
quilted cotton one, the hips, and 
draw the skirts them. (If the 
baby is on the lap, lay the pinning blanket 
diagonally over the baby at this time.) 
Remove the flannel square. 

The Pinning Blanket. Turn the baby, 
bring the lower corner of the pinning 
blanket up over the feet, the two adjacent 
ones over this, and pin the three to- 
gether. The fourth will protect the head 
from draughts. 


up 


on 
over 


A Project to Arouse and Hold Interest 


By Detia B. HEMSTREET 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


NUSUAL opportunities open up 

to the teachers of the Twenty- 

hour class in the continuation 
schools. As this type of class dates back 
only to September Ist, 1928, its history 
is brief. 

Before this date girls and boys could 
leave school according to the laws regu- 
lating school attendance. If they secured 
work they at once became prospects for 
Continuation School and complied with 
the law by attending school one-half day, 
a period of four hours. 

The compliance in 1928, 
with the part of the law that says unem- 
ployed minors shall attend school twenty 
hours a week, brought even greater prob- 
lems, and if possible, required even more 
the difference 

backgrounds, 


September, 


handling due to 
grading, home 
social and moral experi- 


careful 
in schoc | 


ences. 

At first this law pro- 
duced a shock to the un- 
employed minor. The 


teacher’s problem was to 
make her work so inter- 
esting that a desire was 
created to attend 
regularly. This may sound 
easy, but just try it with 
the average girl 
who has decided “to quit 


schocl 


boy or 


school.” 

After studying the sub- 
two main 
leads for the 
twenty-hour class ap- 
peared; to reach into the 
home interests of the girl, 
and to have an interesting 
variety of work. The five 
days were arranged thus: 


carefully, 
work in 


ject 


Monday and Tuesday, straight clothing 
work; Wednesday, home nursing, carry- 
ing over into child care work; Thursday 
was given to fancy especially 
Christmas gifts; and Friday for social 
work, using the school apartment as the 
This last plan has yet to 


work, 


social center. 
be worked out. 
Our Thursdays have been very success- 
ful, especially the time and interest cen- 
tered in our hooked rug, which we voted 
It was great 
No stamped 


to make for the nursery. 
fua trying to find a design. 
rug pleased us. At last we found a pat- 
tern of Mr. and Mrs. Bunny accompanied 
by Mr. and Mrs. Goose walking along 
the road to the church, presumably a 
wedding occasion. 

Our janitor gave us a burlap bag of 


good grade. The woodworking depart- 





The Hooked Rug 





as it Looked When Finished 
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ment made the frame. The tool room 
boys copied my own hook and made us 
four good ones. The pattern was trans- 
ferred in the usual way; the color scheme 
was discussed and settled and the dyes 
were purchased. Our experience was con- 
structive in dyeing old and new outing 
flannel, fine Balbriggan underwear, and a 


DELIA B. HEMSTREET 


few silk stockings for special touches of 
color. We _ used black for the 
tall hats worn by Mr. Bunny and Mr. 
Goose. Some silk hose were just the 
right color for the bodies of the bunnies, 
and the yellow feet of the geese gave a 
nice touch of color. The green hills and 
the blue sky worked out well. The rug 
furnished discus- 
sions on color and taken 
as a whole it has been a 
worth while project. There 


velvet 


many 


has never been a_ dull 
moment in connection 
with it. Girls vie with 


each other, buy each other 
off, and scheme in every 
way to be one of the four 
to work on the rug. 

My problem has _ been 
to determine when the 
educational limit was 
reached and when to in- 
sist on other work. 

(Note — Perhaps there 
are other teachers who can 
help Mrs. Hemstreet solve 
this problem. If you have 
successful projects along 
similar lines, please do not 
hesitate to send them in.) 
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Dates---A Ffealthful Sweet 


OR thousands of years Arabs and 

some other people of the Far East 

have known the value of dates as 
a food. We, in this country, do not 
appreciate them as we should, though 
their consumption is rapidly increasing. 
It is said that Americans eat less than 
one half pound per capita, yearly; Eng- 
lish, approximately two and one half 
pounds; French, five pounds; in many 
other countries far greater quantities are 
consumed. 

They are grown in Northern Africa, 
Arabia and in Southern California and 
Arizona. The small country of Irak fur- 
nishes the largest percentage of dates in 
our market, but a very high grade quality 
is being supplied by the Imperial Valley 
in Southern California in iricreasing 
quantities. 

Dates cannot be compared with ordin- 
ary fruits as they are so nutritious they 
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constitute a large part of the food in 
regions where they are grown. They 
may be classed as a concentrated food 
because of the amount and kind of sugar 
present. These sugars determine not only 
their nutritive value, but their keeping 
qualities as well. 

Processes of gathering and _ packing 
have been so perfected that the fruit will 
keep sound for an indefinite period with- 
out the benefit of cold storage. Even in 
Irak the progressive packers use machin- 
ery for grading and packing. In our 
country the soft varieties are picked in- 
dividually and placed in a basket in single 
layers; in this way they are kept separate 
until they are washed. Great care is 
exercised to prevent crushing during the 
washing process. Following this the fruit 
is passed through a blast of hot air to 
evaporate the cleansing water and leave 
the fruit dry for grading and packing. 


Danger of yeast mold is thus eliminated 
as well as bacterial action which might 
cause the fruit to spoil. The choicest 
grade is packed in glass containers with 
no additional sugar or moisture. They 
retain all natural sugar and moisture and 
are said to retain their original flavor 
for years. A similar grade is packed in 
cartons and sealed and sells at a lower 
price. 

A. E. Vinson, professor of Agricultural 
Chemistry, University of Arizona, made 
an extensive study of the chemistry of 
the date. He tells us: 

“Two distinct chemical varieties of 
dates exist; the invert sugar and the cane 
sugar types. These are determined by the 
presence or relative absence of the enzyme 
invertase. 

“All, or at least nearly all, of the sugar 
in the invert type fas passed through the 


(Continued on page 119) 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Lhe LVeed for “‘Uttamins 


ITAMINS, the mysterious food 

particles, which were first dis- 

covered about twenty years ago, 
are, indeed, most interesting to everyone, 
who is up to date and alert concerning 
health topics. Where a few years ago 
calories stood for food values in the 
minds of many people, vitamins now 
stand and we hear of vitamins on every 
side. Vitamins are being made much of 
by the food advertisers and in popular 
talks. It is necessary for us to know 
something about them, if we are to be 
able to judge the importance of what we 
hear and to know what advice to follow. 

Whenever any one topic is emphasized 
so much in nutrition, that we forget about 
other sides of the subject, it is well to 
do two things. The first is to remember 
that all food values must be emphasized 
in an adequate diet. The second is to 
find out what the best authorities on 
nutrition have to say on the subject. In 
the February number, we spoke of the 
food necessary for health and strength, 
that is, adequate protein, minerals, vita- 
mins, and water, with fat and carbohy- 
drate for fuel, together with enough bulk 
for intestinal elimination, and attention to 
regularity of meals to promote good 
digestion and appetite. To increase our 
knowledge of the subject of vitamins, 
we can do no better than to turn to so 
well known and reliable an authority as 
Dr. Mary Swartz Rose,* and summarize 
some of the worthwhile information she 
gives us on the fascinating topic of 
vitamins. 

We may ask ourselves at this point, 
first of all, how discoveries concerning 
vitamins have been made. The means for 
these are divided into two kinds. The 
first are simply the noting of what has 
happened to large groups of people who 
have tried to live on diets inadequate as 
to some vitamin. The second means of 
discovery is through carefully observed 
animal feeding experiments. 

At various times, in various countries, 
whole groups of people have become sick 
or shown some condition of ill health, 
which has been cured by adding certain 
foods to the diet. 

In the Orient, there has existed for 
centuries a nerve disease called Beri-beri. 
An officer in the Japanese navy found 
that the addition of milk, vegetables, fish 
and meat to the usual foods given to the 
sailors of which rice formed the largest 
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*“Foundations of Nutrition,” by Dr. 
Swartz Rose. 


By Amaia Lautz, B.S., Ep. M. 


part, cured Beri-beri. It was further 
found that the prisoners in Java who 
received polished rice which has the outer 
husks removed, developed this disease, 
while those who received the whole un- 
polished rice did not. By adding unpol- 
ished rice, and beans to the diet of the 
American soldiers stationed in the Philip- 
pines, Beri-beri, again was cured, showing 
that the condition was caused by leaving 
a certain food substance out of the diet. 
The substance was Vitamin B, which pre- 
vents nerve disease. ; 

While vitamin A, which prevents the 
eye disease, xerophthalmia, was first dis- 
covered through experiments with ani- 
mals, a Japanese physician cured eye 
disease in school children by adding 
chicken livers, fish livers, eel fat and cod 
liver oil to their diets. In Denmark and 
Roumania also, children with eye disease 
became well, after cod liver oil or cod 
liver oil and milk were given to them. 

Still another disease, scurvy, which oc- 
curred among sailors and explorers who 
lived largely on cereals, meat and fish, 
disappeared when oranges and lemons 
were given to the men, in addition to 
what they were already eating. In 
Europe, the introduction of potatoes did 
away with scurvy in large sections of 
the country. Again in other limited diets, 
scurvy was cured by the eating of cab- 
bage, dandelions, carrots, and other fresh 
vegetables. In feeding babies, orange 
juice and tomato juice were found the 
only medicine needed to cure or prevent 
scurvy. All these dietary additions con- 
tain vitamin C. 

Rickets, which causes deformity of the 
bones and, like scurvy, affects the teeth, 
was first found to exist much more in 
the cities than in the country. As a 
result of watching experiments with ani- 
mals, cod liver oil was given to babies 
who had this disease, and their bones 
improved and straightened showing the 
good effect of the cod liver oil. It was 
most interesting in this respect as it was 
later shown that sunlight shining directly 
on children (not through window glass), 
also prevented and improved rickets. It 
was, perhaps, most interesting of all that 
certain foods, after the direct rays of 
the sun or an artificial sunlight lamp 
shawn on them, could be used instead of 
cod liver oil or sunlight in the treatment 
of rickets, thereby showing the powerful 
and useful effect of sunlight for all 
human beings, especially for growing 
babies, children, and developing young 
people. 


Dietary experiments with animals, 
which have led to the discovery of the 
vitamins which prevent eye disease and 
rickets, and promote reproduction, are all 
carried on more or less in the same 
fashion. While various animals have been 
and are used, the white rat, which is 
small and so easy to handle, and which 
grows and reproduces quickly, has be- 
come the so-called standard experimental 
animal for vitamin work. There is, how- 
ever, one exception, for as white rats do 
not develop scurvy, Guinea pigs are used 
instead, when working on the scurvy-pre- 
venting vitamin. The animals which are 
used in a vitamin experiment, are given 
diets which are complete in protein, fat, 
carbohydrate, minerals, water, and all 
vitamins except the vitamin to be tested. 
To some of the rats on such a diet, a 
food containing, or supposed to contain, 
this vitamin is given. The rats are care- 
fully watched and compared to the rats 
which do not have the food being tested. 
The improvement in growth, the cure of 
disease, the length of time the rat lives, 
the number of young which it has, the 
brightness of its eyes, glossiness and 
thickness of fur, the straightness of 
bones, the condition of the teeth, strength, 
pep, and even the disposition are observed 
and noted to see just how helpful the 
added food is because of its vitamin 
content. In this way, many foods have 
been found to be of very great use in 
making the rats big, well, and strong, and 
have so shown what foods should be 
given to human beings also, especially to 
growing children and young people in 
order to produce the best possible health. 

In addition to the special disease pre- 
venting properties of the individual vita- 
mins, which we have spoken of above 
and which we have listed in the table 
(p. 127) vitamins have been found abso- 
lutely necessary for growth, good bodily 
development, strength, vitality, and for 
proper reproduction and nursing of the 
young, which means so much to the 
future of our families and country. Then, 
too, aS every year more and more dis- 
coveries concerning these interesting parts 
of foods are being made, it is found that 
vitamins are necessary also for a good 
appetite and good digestion, and to pre- 
vent nose, throat and lung infections. 
All the good deeds that vitamins do are 
slowly being brought to light, and the 
long list is not yet completed. 

While the further discoveries are add- 
ing so much to our knowledge, while new 


(Continued on page 127) 
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EDITORS PAGE 


HE progressive home economics teacher of today 

has a rare opportunity of reaching out and weav- 

into her work all of the manifold threads of human 
relationships. How far we have come since the days 
when teaching was looked upon as narrowing one’s per- 
spective to the four walls of the classroom, can be judged 
by the recent great convention of the N.E.A. at Cleveland. 
One of the most enthusiastic groups at that convention 
was the one composed of about two hundred teachers and 
supervisors of home economics, meeting for their Second 
Annual Conference under the auspices of the American 
Home Economics Association. The purpose of the group 
as a whole was a discussion of their common problems in 
regard to such subjects as the correlation of home eco- 
nomics with the health and physical education departments, 
with various art subjects, with the science courses, with 
social service, with the school lunchroom and cafeteria 
work, and with training those pupils who do not finish 
high school to fit themselves for some gainful occupation. 
The growth of home economics for boys; the problem of 
adapting home economics to the individual senior high 
school pupil; the problems besetting the supervisor—all 
these came in for their share of the Conference and show 
the widening and deepening interest that has developed 
of recent years. 


e 


HAT could you do with twenty-five dollars if that 

were the only sum available to furnish a model din- 
ing room in your school? To prove that this is not merely 
a theoretical problem, but one that was actually put up 
to a home economics class in Missouri, we would suggest 
that you read the interesting account of the solution 
written by Esther Lee Bride and entitled, “A Model 
Dining Room for Twenty-Five Dollars.” Missouri has 
lived up to its reputation in showing how it could be 
done! Perhaps your school has just as difficult a problem 
to meet in some other line of endeavor—if so, won't 
you write and tell us about it? Your experience may 
help someone else more than you think possible. 


e 


AY FIRST—Child Health Day—is devoted this year 

to emphasizing the need for the right kind of play 
for children. The world is becoming a place with more 
leisure for living, and one of the modern educational 
home problems is to see to it that these leisure hours 
be turned to some good account—that they may be spent 
in some way consistent with good health and character 
building. Molly Amos Polk of the American CHILD 
HEALTH Association has written us a constructive story, 
“What Shall We Teach Through Recreation.” Community 
welfare interests—schools, club organizations and recrea- 
tion centers—should all be alive and awake to the import- 
ance of this new problem that has grown up in recent 


years. That it will be solved wisely, we believe, and we 
are heartily in sympathy with the slogan adopted this 
year ty the American CHILD HEALTH Association— 
“Nake May Day—Child Health Day—Play Day in 1929; 
youth is the strength of America; make American youth 
strong !” 


e 


HE more recent developments in home economics 

education are stressing the importance of teaching 
pupils to recognize their home obligations to life in gen- 
eral—the study of family relationships, we call it, as 
an all embracing term. That this should be started in 
the Junior High Schools is being generally realized, but 
the difficulty lies in the fact that so few teachers are 
equipped or fully competent to present the subject. We 
are glad to be able to give you such a helpful article 
as that written by Elizabeth Todd of the University of 
Illinois. In it she discusses clearly and concisely sugges- 
tions for teaching a course in Family Relationships in 
Junior and Senior High Schools, based on actual work 
that has been successfully carried out in one such high 
school in Illinois. 


e 


HE 4-H Clubs have done a ramarkable piece of work 

in coordinating the working efforts and arousing the 
interests of rural boys and girls. Up until a few years 
ago, there was no organized national project that attempted 
to do the same thing for the young people of the cities. 
The story of what Junior Achievement, Inc., is accom- 
plishing will perhaps surprise most of you as much as it 
did us. Organized about nine years ago by*a few far- 
seeing business men, who were interested in a constructive 
and recreational program that would teach young urban 
boys and girls self reliance, adaptability, thrift and good 
citizenship, it has developed into a nation-wide movement. 
It is non-sectarian in creed and cooperates with the other 
organizations such as the Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, County 
Extension Groups, etc. Its differentiation lies in the 
fact that Junior Achievement stresses the business side 
of the program. Needle craft, home improvement, foods, 
textiles, clothing and classes in reed work have all proved 
valuable and useful to a large group of girls. In this 
issue we are very glad to be able to present a compre- 
hensive story of the growth, development and the scope 
of this worth while organization. It should offer, it 
seems to us, considerable opportunity for cooperative work 
on the part of the home economics leaders and general 


workers. 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Ftome Economics in Tampa, Cflorida 


State 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Miss Frojen was 
appointed State Supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomics Education for Florida on January 


first, and is now stationed at Tallahassee. 


HE work in Home Economics in 

the Tampa schools is given in the 

Junior and Senior High Schools. 
Beginning in the seventh grade, the course 
is divided into units, devoting approxi- 
mately nine weeks to the study of each 
unit. The girls take up the study of cloth- 
ing, foods for health, personal hygiene, 
morals and manners, home and com- 
munity relations, the care of children, 
and nutrition. Since many of the girls 
complete their education with the Junior 
High School, an effort is made to give as 
thorough a training as possible to fit 
them for homemakers, or perhaps it is 
better to say that we teach them to be 
home helpers. 


N the Junior High School the girls be- 

gin first the study of breakfast foods. 
After learning of the various kinds, their 
composition, nutritive value, and how to 
prepare and serve them, each girl serves 
a breakfast to the she would 
serve to a family, with her classmates 
taking the role of family members. 
Throughout the course home projects are 
assigned, such as actually preparing a 
breakfast or some particular dish and 
serving it at home. Other meals are stu- 
died and prepared in the same way. 


class as 


In the clothing course beginners are 
taught at once how to use the sewing 
machine and how to make simple gar- 
ments, cutting and fitting the garments 
themselves. 


Personal hygiene is stressed through- 
out the whole course, and 
every girl is taught the fundamentals of 
good health. Instruction is given in the 
care of the scalp, nails, and skin demon- 
strations being given during laboratory 
period. Instruction is even given in the 
use of cosmetics, for we teach that girls 
should make themselves as attractive as 
possible, and since they are going to use 
cosmetics anyhow we believe it best to 
teach them to use them correctly. While 
we do not encourage it, we show the girls 
how to apply rouge so that it will appear 
natural, and conduct 


economics 


demonstations in 
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class of the improved appearance by 


applying good cosmetic sensibly. 


The Junior High School girls are given 
instruction in the care of children with 
the encouraging assistance to 
their mothers. This work includes dis- 
cussion of the proper playthings for 
children, the right kind of foods, types 
of clothing, the amount of — sleep 
needed, etc. 


idea of 


N the Senior High School course the 

scope is broadened and includes gar- 
ment construction and a study of the 
clothing suitable for different occasions. 
Hand sewing and designing is taught in 
the first year high school; instruction is 
given in the use of patterns and how to 
alter them. Girls make simple hats for 
themselves, but that is optional; they es- 
pecially learn how to alter them, clean 
them, and how to select them. Instruction 
is also given in cleaning and renovating 
dresses, coats, etc., thus encouraging the 
use of old clothes for new wear. Advanc- 
ing in the sewing course, the pupils take 
inventory of the clothing they have on 
hand and list the items needed to com- 
plete the school year. Each girl works 
out a clothing budget to cover the cost 
of her needs and works out her problem 
for the year, basing it on the budget. 


ART of the home economics course 

for the Senior High School students 
includes the keeping of expense accounts 
for one semester. The writing of checks, 
and a knowledge of how to deposit money 
and to check bank statements are included 
in this course. 


Senior food work carries on with the 
studies given in the Junior High School, 
stressing the composition and digestion of 
foods, the cost of food and _ nutritive 
value. Members of the class figure the 
number of calories they need for a day, 
check their diets for a few days to get an 
average of the number of calories really 
being used, and then change the diet if 
necessary to meet the requirements. We 
find that most high school girls are not 
eating enough, and that by far the greater 
majority are under weight. In the home 
economics course we strive to correct this 
by teaching the girls to eat properly. 


Tallahassee 


Child care and training is carried on. 
These particular extend the 
work given in the junior high schools. 


subjects 


HIS year, a third year in home eco- 
} Brores. is being offered seniors in both 
high schools. This will include home 
planning and furnishing, studying the 
types of homes and furnishings, and the 
principles of decoration and each girl 
does a problem in applied art for her 
room at home. The harmony of colors 
will also be included in this third year 
course; also dressmaking; health; home 


nursing; meal planning and_ serving; 
child development and home _ man- 
agement. 


AST year the girls operated a faculty 

lunch room at Hillsborough High 
School, selling meals for twenty-five cents 
and taking turns in cooking, serving or 
acting as hostesses. 


In addition to the regular work we 
have home economics clubs for extra- 
curricula activity in the work. The social 
and literary side of Home Economics is 
brought out here, and the girls are en- 
couraged in professional and social serv- 
ice work. The Hillsborough Club has a 
home economics library, and earned all 
the flat silver, table linen and china which 
was used in its dining room last year. 
This club has been organized for more 
than four years and is affiliated with both 
state and national home economics asso- 
ciations. Other clubs have been organized 
in both of the senior high schools and 
most of the junior high schools. Wood- 
row Wilson Junior High School Home 
Economics Club is also state and nation- 
ally affiliated. Even the boys in the high 
school have a Home-Tech Club. This 
was organized last year and has approxi- 
mately fifty members. The boys are al- 
interested in Home 
as the girls, and are eager to learn about 
the selection of food and clothing and 
it is hoped they learn an appreciation for 
the work in the home. 


most as Economics 


Interest in Home Economics is increas- 
ing. In 1920 we had one teacher, now 
we have eighteen. We strive to make the 
work practical and to make it fit into the 
home needs of the students. 
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(olor ‘Renews 


Old C furniture 


and Woodwork 


By JANE STEWART 


UST as the ill-appearance of a room 

or a home can sometimes be traced 

to a single item, so can a single 
change sometimes transform an interior 
that is dowdy and uninviting to one of 
cheerful harmony. 

It is not unusual to become so accus- 
tomed to drab surroundings that one 
does not realize just how drab they are. 
Nevertheless their effect is depressing— 
and others notice their drabness. A single 
change may awaken us to the existing 
state and the need for new life and color. 

Perchance, if your home has lost or 
seems never to have had the touch of 
freshness, which, as much as costliness 
and taste in decoration, gives it charm, 
a transformation can be effected without 
complete renovation. True, when a house 
can be done over from top to bottom, 
it is unrivalled. But a worthwhile change 
may often be effected in a simpler way, 
one which you can see your way clear 
to undertaking. Furniture and woodwork 
are comparatively easy to renew, and 
with pleasing color they may give the 
cheer and touch of freshness that your 
home needs. 

There are several types of finishes from 
which to choose, each of which has ad- 
vantages. Where durability is the first 
reguisite, enamel is a good choice; unless 
you want a natural finish, in which case 
varnish is the best selection. Flat paint 
has the best hiding properties of all types 
of finishes, and thus recommends itself 
for any surface which is in exceedingly 
poor condition; there is little that cannot 
be covered with flat paint provided sur- 
face protection is properly executed. A 
surface in poor condition can be likewise 
successfully treated with an enamel finish, 
using flat paint for the undercoats. The 
undercoats for enamel must always be 
either of this material or of enamel 
undercoating, as you cannot paint or 
enamel with best results over a glossy 
surface. The most obvious advantage of 
lacquer is its quick drying property, and 
where convenience is to be considered 
in refinishing, it may well be used. Lac- 
quer gives a very pleasant appearance, 
too, with a somewhat glossy tone and a 
rich quality. In renovating old surfaces, 
however, it should be used only over a 
finish that is dry, hard and in good condi- 
tion; and never over a mahogany stain, 
unless you get down to the bare wood 
by removing the old finish with a paint 
and varnish remover. The mahogany 
stain is liable to “bleed” through lacquer. 
Neither should lacquer be used on a 


surface that has been freshly painted or 
varnished. 

The first step of the refinishing work 
is the preparation of surfaces. If in 
good condition, they require no care other 
than careful cleansing and dusting, unless, 
waxed or oiled or unless glossy. In the 
latter case they should either be rubbed 
with sandpaper or washed with a solu- 
tion of sal soda and water, to remove 
the gloss. If you use soap and water 
to cleanse, be sure to rinse carefully with 
clear water, as the soap is harmful to 
the finish which follows, especially var- 
nish. 

Another point, if you want to varnish 
a wood that is badly discolored, it should 
first he bleached by applying with a scrub- 
bing brush a solution of oxalic crystals 
and hot water, as many crystals as the 
water will dissolve easily. Rubber gloves 
should be used as oxalic acid is poisonous. 
This solution is left on the surface until 
dry, and washed off thoroughly with clear 
water. 

Wax or oil, if present, must be re- 
moved with turpentine. 

Where an old painted or varnished sur- 
face is in really poor condition, that is, 
when it is cracked or scaled, a good 
refinish cannot be had without sandpaper- 
ing down to the bare wood, or, easier is 
the use of a paint and varnish remover. 
Such a remover is applied with a brush 
and allowed to remain about half an 
hour. It softens the old finish, which 
may then be scraped off with a putty 
knife. Three coats of paint are needed 
after using a remover, as for new work. 

In repainting, one or two coats of paint 
or enamel are sufficient. Lacquer appears 
more opaque and hides the surface better 
in a single coating. One coat for refin- 
ishing, and two for new work will prove 
sufficient if using lacquer. 

Having prepared the surface carefully, 
the refinishing work can go ahead. The 
several materials suggested are applied in 
sontewhat different ways. Paint, for ex- 
ample, is brushed on, with a free and 
easy motion of the arm and wrist, first 
with the grain, then across the grain, and 
finally again with the grain. Enamel, 
however, is flowed on. It may be gone 
over without spoiling its appearance, but 
it is not brushed into the wood as paint 
is; and the less you go over it, the better. 
In using lacquer it is particularly impera- 
tive not to go over the surface once the 
material is applied. Should sags develop, 
they may sometimes be removed by going 
over the surface with a brush dipped in 
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a little lacquer thinner, but even this pro- 
cedure is to be avoided if possible. Var- 
nish, like enamel, is applied with a full 
brush; it is first brushed across the grain 
rapidly, then lightly with the grain, with 
long, even strokes. 

Applying the materials in this manner 
and allowing ample time for the drying 
of each coat, success should be assured. 
The cost of renovation is small, and even 
the time is little in comparison with re- 
muneration. For new color gives new 
life not to woodwork and furniture alone, 
but to your whole home. 


Dates—A Healthful Sweet 


(Continued from page 115) 


form of cane sugar, and at some stage of 
their development all dates contain a high 
percentage of cane sugar. 

“The greatest influx of sugar into 
dates takes place shortly before ripening. 
Dates, therefore, cannot be artificially 
ripened into an economic product before 
a certain minimum accumulation of sugar 
takes place. 

“The invertase of the unripe date is in 
the intracellular or endo form and pos- 
sibly forms an insoluble compound with 
the protoplasm. When ripening begins, 
the invertase, at least in the invert sugar 
date, passes into the extracellular or ecto 
form, and is then readily soluble in water 
or glycerine. 

“The presence of soluble tannin in the 
green date does not prevent the invertase 
from dissolving in glycerine, nor does 
invertase precipitated by tannin or by 
lead subacetate lose its property of in- 
verting cane sugar. 

“Most of the tannin of the date is 
deposited as insoluble grains in a zone 
of tannin cells near the cuticle. There 
appears to be no translocation of tannin, 
but deposition takes place in the same 
cells where it is generated. Deposition 
may be accomplished at any time by sub- 
jecting the fruits to the vapor of nitrous 
ether. 

“Premature ripening may be induced 
artifically in some varieties by the action 
of various chemicals, of which the best 
for practical purposes seems to be carbon 
dioxide, or by killing the protoplasm by 
heat. Ripening appears to be the result 
of the release of previously insoluble 
intracellular enzymes, and may be ac- 
celerated by the application of moderate 
heat. 

“The keeping quality of fresh dates 
may be improved, insects and their eggs 
destroyed, and in most cases the palata- 
bility of the date improved by pasteuriza- 
tion.” 

The sugar of the date in the form of 
sucrose, glucose and fructose is sufficient 
in amount to justify classing the date as 
a confection as well as a fruit. Other 
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food elements are present in small 
amounts, protein, some minerals and vita- 
mins, but these are of lesser consequence. 
Judicious planning of menus or use of 
recipes will provide all the necessary ele- 
ments, and dates combine so well with 
so many things that any need may be 
easily supplied. 

They may be utilized alone or in com- 
bination with materials for 
any meal or between meals service. They 
are good with nearly all cooked cereals 
and may be an incentive to children and 
their parents, who would not otherwise 
eat them; in rice and tapioca or in cus- 
tards, ice cream and similar desserts; 
they are acceptable for the school lunch- 
eon as well as the luncheon at home; 
with cream cheese, nuts and other fruits, 
or merely with a salad green and a dress- 
ing, an appetizing salad results; sand- 
wiches of dates and nuts, or peanut 
butter, or cheese are always favorites; 
in cookies, cakes, bread and muffins, they 
always give the air of a party and are 
never refused. 


other food 


A craving for sweets is pretty general; 
dates satisfy this craving in a wholesome 
and enjoyable way. Because they are 
readily digested and assimilated in the 
body they afford a source of energy which 
may well be utilized by those who are 
physically active, especially by the grow- 
ing child who is naturally a human dyn- 
amo. Of themselves, they are delectable 
yet one may not care to eat freely of 
so concentrated a food. The numerous 
ways in which they may be introduced 
into the menu, as indicated above, is a 
preclusion to one’s appetite for them be- 
coming satiated. 

The dates from California this season 
are superior to any before obtainable; 
the crop has been abundant and prices 
are correspondingly lower. 

It is interesting to note that in the re- 
port of the Commerce Department for 
1928 is the statement that the use of dried 
fruits increased about twenty one per cent 
in quantity and value during that year. 
This would indicate that the improvement 
in quality of these products is being 
recognized, 

Food producers and distributors have 
kept pace with the new trend in food 
education and in no field has there been 
greater advancement than in that of dried 
fruits. Through painstaking effort guided 
by study and experimentation these men 
have developed methods of preserving 
and marketing these fruits which permits 
us to have them with practically all of 
their original characteristics in any sea- 
son and in any locality. It is even pos- 
sible to buy pitted dates in sealed 
packages. 

In some varieties it has been found 
that better results are obtained if the 
final stages of ripening are done artifi- 


cially; other varieties of dates are dried 
on the trees by the heat of the sun. Dried 
fruits have the distinction of being the 
only ones which are fully matured and 
ripened beore harvesting. 


A Suggestion for Teaching 
Family Relationships in 
High School 


. (Continued from page 110) 


gained from their reading of assigned 
magazine articles and from their observa- 
tion of families of their acquaintance. 
Practically every day there was an inter- 
esting story told by teacher or pupil to 
illustrate a statement already made, to 
introduce a statement or to stimulate the 
deduction of a truth. Every day one or 
more of the family problems, reported 
by the pupils the first day of the unit, 
was stated and suggestions were made 
for its solution. 


Pupil Assignments 


Each day’s assignment called for two 
preparations: (1) reading and writing a 
report of one of the assigned stories and 
(2) preparing to illustrate orally the 
ideas gained the previous day in terms 
of some known family situations. Each 
report indicated the name of. the story 
or article, the relationship discussed or 
illustrated, and the main idea presented. 
By a regular scheme of rotation each 
pupil read fifteen or more articles during 
the first three weeks of the course. To 
make the assignment clear the teacher 
read aloud to the pupils a short story 
and guided them in working out a suitable 
report for it as follows: 

1. “Mother’s Day Comes Once a Week 

at Our House!’t 


2. Husband and Wife 
Cooperation. 

3. Mr. and Mrs. X worked out a plan 
of family cooperation to secure 
needed recreation for all. Mrs. X 
takes every Sunday for her own 
recreation away from home. Mr. X 
stays in town one evening each week, 
and the children have special trips 
or entertainment once a week. 


Relationship— 


The pupils were eager to read the 
stories and had relatively little difficulty 
in stating the main ideas presented. To 
the second part of the assignment pupils 
freely contributed; sometimes the illus- 
trations were taken from the stories read, 
sometimes from their own family experi- 
ences, but more often they began “I know 


a family or “One of my girl 
friends ” or “A man who lives 
near us if 


When studying the relationships of par- 
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ents and children especial emphasis was 
placed on planning leisure time activities 
for each family member. After learning 
that parents should help children plan 
and direct their leisure time activities, 
and should share in them frequently,. the 
pupils worked two definite problems 
stated as follows: 

1. Plan time activities for family as- 
suming an income of $2,000. Decide 
on the activities for the family in- 
dividually and as a group. List the 
equipment needed, including books, 
toys, etc. 

2. Plan similarly for family B on an 
income of $5,000 a year. 

3. Plan similarly for your family. 

Each family (A & B) was one of the 
teacher’s acquaintance which she des- 
cribed clearly and in detail, reporting 
family customs and individual prefer- 
ences. Since pupils had not yet studied 
budgeting the teacher definitely guided 
the decisions of how much of each in- 
come might reasonably be used for 
recreation. The solutions of the first 
two problems were started in class time 
with class discussion to insure reasonable 
allotments for such things as automobile 
expense and to insure the inclusion of 
free recreation such as the reading of 
library books, the use of the public play- 
ground, etc. 

When studying “the individual family 
member,” especial emphasis was placed 
on personality development. After learn- 
ing that the parents’ chief responsibility 
is to develop children’s personalities and 
build their characters, and after admitting 
that the happiness of any home depends 
greatly upon the character traits possessed 
by each individual, the pupils spent some 
time learning how traits can be developed 
and habits changed. One of the assigned 
readings was an article contributed to 
the American Magazine by W. W. Char- 
ters and entitled “Personalit y—Its 
Twenty Factors and How You Can De- 
velop Them,” and it was read by most 
of the pupils. Pupils heard the teacher’s 
explanation and illustrations of habit 
formation. They decided upon (a) a few 
typical traits which should have been 
developed in children of their acquaint- 
ance and (b) a few traits which they 
themselves desired to develop. They 
worked out in class definite plans for 
acquiring these traits. Each pupil de- 
cided upon the trait she wished most to 
develop and made several progress 
reports. 


Review and Summary 
Two assignments made at the end of 
the unit forced organization and applica- 
tion of the material learned. Each pupil 
was required to write on “The Ideal 
Family” in which she described the rela- 
tionships which should exist in perfect 
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family life. As a last exercise each pupil 
prepared an oral theme entitled “A 
Family I Know,” in which she briefly 
described a family, told in what respects 
she considered its relationships whole- 
some and in what respects she believed 
they could be improved and how. 

Although a class’s interests and needs 
determine to a certain extent the time 
allowed for the various phases of the 
unit, the type and number of problems 
assigned, and the general organization of 
the subject matter taught, the writer be- 
lieves that the scheme described above 
can be modified to suit almost any class- 
room, and recommends it as one way to 
teach Family Relationships to high school 
pupils. 


Research of a Trade 
Association 
(Continued from page 109) 


One type of enamel is used to prevent 
red fruits and vegetables from fading 
after they are canned. Another prevents 
corn black from appearing in corn cans. 

In order to solve questions relating to 
the nutritive value of canned foods, ex- 
tensive vitamin studies have been carried 
on over a period of years in collabora- 
tion with Dr. Eddy of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

These studies have established the fact 
that the destruction of vitamins by com- 
mercial canning is very slight because the 
air is removed from the food by thorough 
pre-heating before it is sealed into the 
can. 

Vitamin C is the only vitamin affected 
by heat to any extent. It has been found 
that when food is cooked in the absence 
of air the destruction of this vitamin is 
very slight, owing to the fact that it is 
oxidation rather than high temperatures 
which renders it inactive. Many canned 
foods have a higher vitamin C content 
than the same foods cooked in the home 
kitchen. 

Visits to canning plants in nearly every 
section of the country have been made 
by the writer. The cleanliness of the 
factories, the healthy appearance of the 
employees, and the working conditions 
which prevail have been impressive. Food 
packed under such conditions, with scien- 
tific control of all technical processes, is 
sure to appeal to American homemakers, 
who demand “the best.” 


Canning machinery has been perfected 
to such a degree that the amount of hand 
labor has been greatly reduced. The 
specialized machinery performs its func- 
tions with an exactitude and speed that 
are truly remarkable. Cleaning, washing, 
grading and many other operations are 


done largely by machines that excel the 
human hand in both speed and efficiency. 
Cams are sealed by high-speed closing 
machines at the rate of over a hundred 
a minute, after which they are cooked, 
cooled and stored in the warehouse. 


A trip through the warehouse of a 
canning plant will give one an excellent 
idea of the quantity of food packed. It 
is very impressive to walk between rows 
and rows of canned food stacked from 
the floor almost to the ceiling of the 
warehouse. Here are found cans of every 
size ready to be shipped to all parts of 
the world. 


Canned foods are usually packed in 
three grades known as fancy, choice and 
standard. All are wholesome; all are 
good food. All grades of canned food 
have a place in the budget of the home- 
maker; some are adapted to one use and 
some to another, but they all are useful 
in solving the ever present question, 
“What shall we have for dinner?” 

The fancy grade is the finest crop; it 
must be perfect in workmanship. If it 
is fancy fruit, all the halves or pieces 
of fruit put into a can must be of the 
same size, and free from any imperfection. 
Fancy fruit is packed in a heavy sugar 
syrup. 

Fancy vegetables must be the choicest, 
best flavored, most tender vegetables ob- 
tainable for that variety. 

Water to which salt, and sometimes salt 
and sugar, has been added is used in 
canning vegetables. Tomatoes are an 
exception to this rule; no water is added 
to them. Salt is added for seasoning. 


Choice fruits are usually somewhat 
smaller than those put into the fancy 
grade. They are packed in a lighter syrup, 
and must be uniform in size and perfect 
in form. 

Standard fruits must be free from 
blemishes, but the pieces in a can may 
be somewhat irregular in size. They are 
packed in a light syrup. 

Choice vegetables are usually a little 
more mature than fancy vegetables; they 
are of good quality and good flavor. 

Standard vegetables must be Wholesome 
and of good flavor, but they may be 
somewhat less tender than the vegetables 
of the two other grades. 

The thoughtful housekeeper will select 
her canned foods carefully, and will use 
them not only alone but combined to pro- 
vide interesting and attractive dishes. 

The research work of the National 
Canners Association has provided the 
consumer with a better product in greater 
yariety than has been previously available. 
It has made it possible for her to have 
confidence in the canned food which she 
buys, knowing that it is prepared under 
scientifically controlled conditions. 
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Doll Patterns as Illustrative 
Material in a Clothing Class 
(Continued from page 108) 


accomplished through the pupil’s follow- 
ing of such directions as these: 


1. Note the width of the material and 
find the “layout’? which shows the 
dress pattern laid on it. Select the 
pieces of pattern to be used in cut- 
ting out the doll dress, and lay them 
on the material as the “layout” 
indicates. 


Experience has convinced the writer 
that such preliminary work with doll pat- 
terns is very worth while. Class instruc- 
tion is made possible and easy. Pupils 
enjoy it. The problems stimulate a spirit 
of competition, and thereby make for 
eagerness to learn. Pupils approach their 
individual patterns with definite ideas of 
what to look for and how to find help. 

It should perhaps be explained that this 
work with doll patterns is only a part 
of the work done in studying patterns 
and that it immediately precedes and 
forms a part of the pupils’ making of 
their first garments. Patterns of all 
commonly used types (McCall, Pictorial, 
3utterick, etc.) are kept on hand by the 
teacher and brought from home by pupils, 
and are used constantly in class work. 
All such class work leads directly to the 
work of each pupil with her own pat- 
tern and material. For instance, after 
pupils have finished the exercises on read- 
ing the doll pattern, they consult the 
patterns of different makes to discover 
how they indicate similar directions, and 
then each pupil studies the pattern for 
the garment which she is about to make 
and decides which “view” is desired, 
which pieces are to be used, how much 
material must be purchased, etc. Simi- 
larly, the study of the making perfora- 
tions on the doll pattern precedes the 
study of making perforations on patterns 
of all other types, and this in turn pre- 
cedes each pupil’s study of the “making” 
markings on her own pattern. Likewise, 
after each pupil has successfully placed 
the doll pattern on material according to 
the “layout,” she chooses for her own 
pattern the layout suitable for the width 
of her material, lays her pattern accord- 
ing to it, and cuts out her garment. 

The doll patterns, then, are used as 
devices to assist pupils in understanding 
their own patterns. The problems on the 
doll patterns form only one step, but a 
very helpful one, in the study of pattern 
use and alteration. 

Duplicate patterns of normal size can 
be used for the same purpose but they 
cost much more (per garment), their 
pieces are too large to be handled con- 
veniently in class exercises, and their 
relationships are more difficult to see. 
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An Educational Trip to 
Denmark 
a summer, Denmark invites Amer- 


ican educators to inspect her educa- 
tional institutions. This opportunity, never 
before extended to Americans, has been 
made possible through Dr. Sven V. Knud- 
sen, orignator of “My Friend Abroad” 
trips and formerly supervisor of Danish 
is a well estab- 
institu- 
very 


preparatory schools. It 
lished fact that the educational 
tions of Denmark have reached a 
high degree of perfection. 

Dr. Knudsen has arranged for two of 
the famous Peoples Colleges to be opened 
so that members of his party may enter 
them at any time, study all the proceed- 
ings, talk with the teachers and students, 
and attend the classes. Typical Danish 
preparatory schools will also be accessible. 
It will be a great privilege to visit these 
schools where Danish boys and girls pre- 
pare for the University of Copenhagen; 
where they take five foreign languages, 
and attain an education that in quantity 
corresponds to two years of college work 
in addition to a thorough high school 
training. There will be special exhibitions 
of the renowned Danish gymnastics, and 
many of the physical education institu- 

from April to 
for members of 


tions ordinarily closed 
October will be 


Dr. Knudsen’s party. 


open 


Twice a week during the stay in Den- 
mark, there will be lectures at the Uni- 
versity Club of Copenhagen and at 
Chateau Lerchenborg, where Dr. Knud- 
sen will entertain the members of his 
party as his guests. 
discussion will be Danish 
leges; Cooperative Marketing; the Youth 
Movement of the World; the Exchange 
of Youth; Democratic Physical Culture; 
the Growth of the English Language; 
Modern Preparatory Schools; Around the 
World in a 
talks by famous 
guished travelers. 

Of particular interest to members of 
Dr. Knudsen’s party will be the World 
Conference of New Education at Elsinore 
from August 8th to 17th. Kronborg 
Castle, the famous scene of Shakespeare’s 
“Hamlet,” has been lent to the Confer- 
ence for its meetings. 


Special topics for 
Peoples Col- 


Ford; and scores of other 


educators and distin- 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 
(Continued from page 100) 


“Proximate Composition of Fresh 
Fruits,” by Charlotte Chatfield and Laura 
I. McLaughlin. U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


“Education: What Program? What 


Price?” by Frank D. Boynton. Reprinted 
from The Journal of The National Edu- 
cation Association, March, 1929. 
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Home Economics Education 
in Wisconsin 
(Continued from page 107) 


these courses of study. The 
the seventh and eighth grades are: cloth- 
ing for the growing girl; diet for the 
growing girl; first aid and home emer- 
gencies; garment making problems; laun- 
dering; child care; and planning for and 
preparing foods for the family. Each 
unit is organized so that the subject mat- 
ter, pupil activities and suggestions for 
teachers may be easily referred to when 


units for 


used by the teacher. 

The senior home economics units were 
planned for the purpose of—developing 
good taste in dress and home furnishings ; 
good judgment and practices; and greater 
skill in necessary manipulative processes. 
The units which make up this curriculum 
are—food preservation; home furnishing, 
economic judgment and practices; meal 
planning and preparation; hospitality; 
dressing well on a limited income; diete- 
tics; management in the home; and cloth- 
ing for the family. 

Child care and training has become an 
integral part of the home economics 
training given in most of the junior high 
schools. The physical care of the child 
has been emphasized heretofore, more than 
the emotional and spiritual side, but there 
appears to be a real awakening among 
economists in respect to the 
This is evidenced by the 
schools in the 
where the 


the home 


need for both. 

establishment of 

teacher trairing 
(Continued on page 124) 


nursery 
institutions 








Food Study for High Schools 


By MABEL THACHER WELLMAN 


This modern textbook emphasizes the 
study of food values. 


Mailing Price $1.50 


Elementary Home Economics 
By MARY LOCKWOOD MATTHEWS 
A revised edition of a successful text 
for classes beginning the study of 
home economics, covering the 
entire course. 


Mailing Price $1.40 


The House and Its Care 
By MARY LOCKWOOD MATTHEWS 
This practical book on the care of the 
house meets a long-felt want for 
the high-school student of 
Home Economics. 


Mailing Price $1.50 


Little, Brown and Company 


221 East 20th St. 
Chicago 


34 Beacon Street 
Boston 
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Demonstrations 


with Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
afford splendid opportunities 
to discuss its food value 








Golden Salad 
(6 servings) 


1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine 


¥Y, cup cold water 1, cup sugar 

1 cup pineapple juice 1 cup oranges, cut in small pieces 
Y%, cup lemon juice 

% cup orange juice 1 medium-sized carrot 


Few grains salt 


Soak gelatine in cold water about five minutes. Dissolve in hot pineapple juice, 
and add sugar, salt, orange and lemon juice. When jelly begins to stiffen, add 
other ingredients. Turn into wet molds and chill. Serve on lettuce with or 


without salad dressing. (Grate carrots on coarse grater.) 


An audience or class which sees and 
tastes a Knox salad such as featured 
above is in an ideal mood to absorb the 
information regarding the food value of 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 


Few products have so many fine qual- 
ities as Knox Sparkling Gelatine. It is 
a perfect food because it is 85% pure 
protein. It is easily digested by young 
and old. It promotes strength and 
growth. 
foods in a variety of ways that make 
them more inviting and palatable. And 


It combines other nutritious 


it is economical—one package makes 
four different salads or desserts of six 


generous servings each. 


Mrs. Knox’s recipe books reveal de- 
lightful suggestions for using Knox 
Gelatine in aspics, jellied soups, salads, 
meat or fish loaves, desserts and can- 
dies. Home economists will appreciate 
these books more as they use them. 


1% cups cooked pineapple, cut in small pieces 





Golden Salad 





To teachers of home economics! 


We will furnish lecture material and Knox Spark- 
ling Gelatine free for use in home economics classes. 
It will be necessary for teachers to advise us—on 
school stationery—of the date when classes will 
be held and of the number of pupils to be in 
attendance. 














We have available special books 
treating of the nutritive and dietetic 
uses of Knox Sparkling Gelatine, espe- 
cially in the feeding of children and in- 
valid diet, as well as a valuable new 
cook-book. We will be glad to send 


them to you. 





Mrs. Knox 
Cuartes B. Knox Geratine Ca. 
111 Knox Avenue 
Johnstown, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of your new recipe book. 
I should also like to have the special booklets 
(check booklets desired.) 





[ ] Electrical and Refrigeration Recipe Book 

{ ] Varying the Monotony of Liquid and Soft Diets 
{] Diet in the Treatment of Diabetes 

{] The Value of Edible Gelatine 

[ ] The Health Value of Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
{ ] Reducing Diet 
{ ] Recipes for Anemia 
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Home Economics Education in Wisconsin 
(Continued from page 122) 


teacher may go to receive training in 
parental education. There is a growing 
demand from day and evening schools 
for teachers who have had this training. 

Health education has received consider- 
able attention through the cooperation of 
home economics departments in the 
schools and teacher training institutions 
and the various local and state health 
agencies. Teachers of foods and health 
have been responsible for the consumma- 
tion of some fine health programs in the 
schools. The following is a good example 
of how high school dietetics instruction 
has been made to function almost im- 
mediately: A teacher interested the girls 
of her dietetics classes in the health 
problems of the children of the lower 
grades of the city schools. The girls 
assisted the school nurse in weighing and 
measuring the children, supervised their 
rest and lunch periods, and told them 
health stories. Each girl adopted one 
undernourished child to whom she gave 
especial attention. She guided the child 
in the formation of right health habits 
and discussed its progress with the par- 
ents until the desirable habits had been 
formed and the child had attained nor- 


mal weight. Many other good health 
projects of different kinds have been car- 
ried out in the schools and homes. 

Several schools have promoted interior 
decoration projects either in connection 
with the improvement of the home eco- 
nomics and rest rooms, or in the girls’ 
own rooms at home. The girls of one 
school made the plans for a home built 
near the school and afterwards helped 
to select the interior decorations and fur- 
nishings. This has been done in a lesser 
degree by classes in other high schools. 
Trips to model homes and interior and 
house furnishing departments in local 
stores are made by the interior decoration 
and home furnishing classes. 

There seems to be a decided movement 
in all departments of home economics 
education in this state, towards closer 
coordination between the homes and the 
schools. Teachers visit their pupils’ 
homes and parents come to school much 
more often than they used to. The les- 
sons dealing with hospitality, family re- 
lationships, and child care and training 
may have been partly influential in tying 
up more closely the interests of the home 
and school. 
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A Model Dining Room 
(Continued from page 111) 


chairs—no longer lonely now as it stood 
in a row with the friendly old cabinet as 
a guard. 

The paint and materials with which to 
apply it came to mind suddenly as a hard 
problem to attack. Paint brushes which 
will not strew hairs over every piece 
touched are more or less expensive, but 
the girls of this particular class had by 
this time found that things may some- 
times come without drawing from the 
cash on hand. They “broused,” to use a 
favorite word, and located paint brushes 
which had been used to lacquer serving 
trays and gas jets on the newly finished 
stoves (for the department). These had 
been carefully left behind by workmen, 
and for, at least once, pure luck seemed 
to be with the hand working decorators. 

There was still the paint—a more solid 
matter than it would at first appear. It 
seemed an obstacle in the way, a matter 
which forced itself upon the mind 
whether willing or not. 

Another tour of shops was undertaken, 
and results brought back and considered. 
Enough undercoat, duco, and thinner to 
cover the set could be had for $5.00. 
Lacquer could not be afforded at all, and 
paint of ordinary varieties, it was decided, 








Your influence in stimulating 
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wholesome food habits ts important 


The influence of women trained in Home Economics 
upon the food habits of children placed in their care 
cannot be overemphasized. The school lunchroom plays 
an important part in the life of every child. Habits 
formed there will make themselves felt in the home 
life of the child and in later years. 


Good nutrition should be the first aim of every teacher 
in planning meals for the school lunchroom, and good 
nutrition means foods prepared with wholesome 
ingredients. 


Crisco, the all-purpose cooking fat, is particularly well 
suited to the preparation of foods for the growing chil 
It is wholesome, digestible, purely vegetable and packed 
under the most sanitary conditions. 

A booklet entitled “A Manual of Cookery” contains 
recipes for using Crisco in a variety of interesting ways. 
If you would like a copy, mail us the coupon below. 
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Procter & Gamble Co. 
Dept. V-429 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me, without cost, a sample copy of the 
“Manual of Cookery.” 
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would not be as durable as the duco. 
Here some economy through planning 
was practiced. A hardware dealer was 
asked to figure the exact amount needed 
so that waste and over-purchasing could 
be avoided. 

The financial arrangements and _ the 
type paint once decided, the question im- 
mediately faced the girls—what color 
shall it be? 

Here was the opportune moment to 
take a breath of leisure and use all the 
house decoration principles which one 
seeks to teach. The problem presented 
itself. The room was a north room, with 
all indirect light. The walls were finished 
in cream and medium brown. The floor 
was waxed, hard wood. One door opened 
into the kitchen with a color scheme of 
tan, orange, and medium brown. Now 
into this the girls undertook to bring the 
theoretical qualities desirable and attain- 
able through color—including durability, 
attractiveness, cheerfulness, and harmony 
with the surroundings. 

A buff paint for the furniture with 
decorative design including orange, yel- 
low, and blue was considered to suit 
each of these requirements best in the 
actual study of the room and its situa- 
tion and uses. 

The actual work was now before them. 
They swept aside everything in a locker 
room which offered direct light, and a 





place in which the furniture could re- 
main undisturbed until dry. Here, in a 
sufficient floor space for elbow room, the 
laborers set themselves to a labor of 
love. They had been so long in thought 
coming to this last part of their work, 
that they had by this time accumulated 
a sort of affection for these pieces which 
were the children of their brains, hands, 
and plottings. 


~~... all, they did not know much 
about painting, they discovered. The 
confidence of youth was receiving the 
knocks of experience cheerfully still. They 
interviewed paint dealers, sent for bulle- 
tins from the state department, went in a 
hurry to interview Mr. A. Gorrell, Voca- 
tional Agriculture instructor, and some 
few of the girls could contribute a little 
knowledge of painting from past experi- 
ences at home. 


The artists were ready; and proceeded 
to their work which was done as admir- 
ably as their long and careful research 
predicted. 


As the finishing touch to the substan- 
tial work they had achieved, they turned 
to the aesthetic consideration of a stencil, 
or decorative design which could be 
adapted to the furniture in size. Selec- 
tion of this was interesting, like recreation 
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after strenuous work. The designs were 
located, and the transferring of these in 
paint to the pieces for the model break- 
fast room was a return to honest, hard 
labor. 


Still there was something lacking. 
Nothing was at hand for the decoration 
of the one bare wall. These master 
economists had, by this time, a habit of 
searching for cast-offs which they could 
turn into beauty, furniture, art, or buf- 
fets at will. In this case, they turned to 
the office, centered their inquisitive eyes 
upon a frame and glass which had fallen 
into disuse. Into this, they fitted a picture 
which they had clipped from the “Pic- 
torial Review” and judged suitable in 
color and subject matter for this model 
room. 

With a gesture of victory, they moved 
the furniture, piece by piece, into the 
room, all new and ready to receive it, 
and hung upon the walls the picture they 
had prepared. 


And all this within that horrible, con- 
fining sum of $25.00 which had at first, 
staggered them with its impossibilities. 

The girls might say that to the allotted 
amount of money they had added a vast 
amount of work and ingenuity—but as 
a teacher I would be justified, I think 
in calling the furnishing of this room a 
successful “project.” 








rative articles. 
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Teacher Helps 


We will be pleased to send to any teacher of sewing 
or interior decoration our color card and our inter- 
esting sewing book depicting some of the uses fo for 


WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


Our tapes are all cut on a perfect, true bias and are 
so handled in carding as to retain all of the original 
elasticity. Our bias fold tapes are made in nain- 
sook, lawns, percales, soft finish pure silk and taf- 
feta. All are guaranteed wash proof. They make 
practical and artistic finishes for dresses and deco- 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CoO., 
ORANGE, N. J. 


I would like very much to have one of your 
color cards, also a sewing book. 


Dyes 








The Part Dyes Play 


Home Economics 


Told as Interestingly as a Mystery Story 
in This Handsome New Book 


Sent FREE TO TEACHERS 





Diamond 


EASY TO USE— 
PERFECT RESULTS 


—IN— 


ART, SEWING, 
COSTUME DESIGN, 
INTERIOR 
DECORATION :: : 


Your copy is waiting. So are 
enough copies for all your 
classes. Just fill in the cou- 
pon; and mail it, NOW. 


| Diamond Dyes, HE 
Burlington, Vermont. 
Please send —— copies of “Color 


Craft” FREE, 


Name 
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Y% cup Mazola 
3 tablespoons Karo, Red 


4 teaspoon dry mustard 
1 teaspoon salt 





This Rare Salad 


Dressing May Be 
New To You 


A, an example of the unusual recipes 
in Ida Bailey Allen’s new book (see 
coupon below) this recipe for a rare 
salad dressing is given. You are invited 
to try it—and convince yourself that, 
regardless of price, the world affords no 
finer salad oil than Mazola. 


Once you try Mazola for any salad 


dressing, you will never go back to 
using expensive, imported oils. 


Cooked Cream Dressing 


14 teaspoon cayenne 
3 tablespoons Argo or 
Kingsford’s Cornstarch 
2 eggs, beaten 
1144 cups top milk 
3% cup very mild vinegar 


or Blue Label 


Combine the Mazola, Karo, the dry in- 
gredients and the eggs in a double boiler 
top. Gradually stir in the milk, which 
should be scalded, and cook over hot 
water, stirring constantly until thick like 
white sauce; then gradually add the 
vinegar, heated, and beat with an egg 
beater until the mixture thickens again. 
This may be used with any meat, fish, 
egg or vegetable salad. 


: Send 10c with this coupon and you 
will receive a copy of Ida Bailey Al- 

t len’s wonderful new Cook Book, 
beautifully bound, 112 pages of un- 
usual recipes. Write 
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THE HOUSE OF 
QUALITY “© SERVICE 


MILWAUKEE 


VINEGAR Co 


w 
Kye 


vs 
MANUFACTURERS 


DiStitues vinEGAR 


STRICTLY INDEPENDENT 














White - Distilled - Vinegar 
made exclusively from 


GRAIN 
TANK CARS OR BARRELS 


Write us for quotations 

















THE 
FLEISCHMANN 
COMPANY 


Distilled 


Vinegars 





SALES OFFICES 


Chicago Vinegar Sales Dept. 
327 South La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


N. Y. Vinegar Sales Dept. 
New York City 
Washington, D. C. 


630 West 34th St. 
Langdon Station 
245-11th St. 
Twelfth and Pike Streets, Seattle, Wash. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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The Need for Vitamins 
(Continued from page 116) 


vitamins are being found, and while some 
of the vitamins already found seem actu- 
ally to be made up of several vitamins, 
the following table may help us in re- 
membering some facts concerning these 
mysterious food particles. 


Vitamin Solvent Special Property 


A Fat Prevents eye disease 
B Water Prevents nerve disease 
& Water Prevents scurvy 

D Fat Prevents rickets 

E Fat Promotes reproduction 


Rich Sources of Vitamin 


A Butter, cream, whole milk, eggs, 
green leafy vegetables, cod liver oil. 


B Eggs, whole grains, fruits, vegetables’ 


C Citrus friuts, cooked or raw toma- 
toes, raw salad-vegetables as lettuce 
and cabbage. 

I) Sunlight, cod liver oil, egg yolk, 
butter, fresh green leafy vegetables. 

E Green leaves, whole grains. 

By looking at the table you can see 
that in order to have all the vitamins in 
your diet, it is necessary to include in 
the daily food, whole milk, eggs, fruit, 
vegetables (including a raw leafy vege- 
table as cabbage or lettuce), and a whole 
grain cereal. If possible, it is wise to 
include in addition, butter or cream, 
tomatoes or oranges, lemon juice, or 


grapefruit. As much time as_ possible 
should be spent out of doors in the sun- 
shine. In the winter, when the days are 
dark, it is a good thing to take a tea- 
spoon of first grade cod liver oil once 
a day, to make up for the long dark 
days of which so much is spent indoors. 

We can see again, from the lessons so 
sadly learned through the sickness and 
ill health of large groups of people, who 
have been on monotonous restricted diets 
made up of only a few foods, how neces- 
sary it is to have a varied diet which 
contains every single food part that the 
body needs. It is indeed, foolish not to 
follow the advice of the nutrition ex- 
perts, who have worked so wisely and so 
well to discover what we need to know 
and practice, concerning our daily food, 
in order to make us strong, vital, and 
healthy in body and mind. Let us not 
forget that we should have every day, a 
quart of milk, a serving of meat or fish, 
an egg, a whole grain cereal or bread, 
two vegetables (at least one of which is 
a raw salad vegetable), two fruits, of 
which one is a citrus fruit for which 
tomatoes may be substituted, and then 
enough starchy, fat, and sweet foods to 
satisfy our appetites. 
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Junior Achievement 
(Continued from page 105) 


which is copyrighted by the National 
Office and which assures the public that 
the article has passed inspection, and 
measures up to the requirements of the 
National office, thus assuring them that 
their purchase is in every way worthy. 

There is not a reader of this article 
who cannot call to mind case after case 
where tragedy has befallen a home, where 
the father and provider has been taken 
from it, because the mother knew little, 
if anything, of business outside of her 
home. Thrown on her own resources, 
with no “business head” to depend upon 
for advice, she has made unsafe invest- 
ments, or been utterly unable to handle 
the family finances to advantage, because 
she has not understood present day busi- 
ness problems or practice; Investment 
houses, bankers, lawyers and insurance 
companies all bear a staggering amount 
of testimony to this fact. 

And the wise parents or teachers or 
club leaders today are the ones who not 
only protect their charges, but who pre- 
pare them to fill their own places in the 
world—self reliant, strong, resourceful 
and competent; in helping attain this 
end Junior Achievement feels it fills a 
real and growing need. 


Gh atel (cael (creat 


‘“No man can skate fast enough 


on thin ice to make tt safe.” 


fom estebelbbt-(orabtuctaker-teme-l) aleyel-Moeleletcsoley um i-llamoelelet-somiaelsset-) <a 


a poor product a good sale for himself or a good buy for 


the purchaser. 


When we dispose of 


KVP GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 


and WAXED PAPERS 


it is a good sale for us because it means repeat orders, and by 


the same token it is a good buy for the purchaser because 


they serve him well. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 
KALAMAZOO. MICHIGAN 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





DOUTCES Of JMAterHals for use oF HOME ECONOMICS Teachers 


Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economics teachers. 


Send your request direct to the manufacturer, 


being sure to ask for material mentioned in THE HOME ECONOMIST. 





Fruitland Cookery 
Successor to 
Sunland Cookery 


issued every month during the school 
year. Contains historical data, lesson 
material and recipes. More than 9,000 
Home Economics teachers and Home 
Demonstration Agents depend upon 
this bulletin for dried fruit cookery 
and data. Free upon request to 
California Dried Fruit Research Inst. 
Pacific-Southwest Building, 
Fresno, California. 


Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of monthly lesson leaflets 
furnished in quantity for class dis- 
tribution during eight months of school 
ear, to home economics classes. 
ruit recipes. 

A School Lunch Bulletin and diet 
booklet, ‘‘Telling Fortunes with Foods” 
will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C., 


Los Angeles, California 


“The Art of Making Bread” 


Beautifully illustrated booklet, con- 
taining chart, picturing and explain- 
ing every step in bread-making. Also 
Wall Chart for Class Use and Outline 
of a Course in Bread Making. 


Northwestern Yeast Co., 
1750 North Ashland Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. 





A Catalogue of Special Diet 
Foods and Equipment 


A booklet listing foods and equipment 
adaptable to the diabetic or obesity 
diet. Helpful to dietetics instructors 
offering diet in disease to college 
students. 


The Chicago Dietetic Supply House, 
1748 West Van Buren St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Meat 


Material prepared for your Meat Study 
Classes. A series of lamb, beef and 
pork charts, showing retail cuts and 
their uses. Also, unusual meat recipes 
adapted from the French. 


Swift & Company, 
Home Economics Department, 
Chicago, IIl. 





“Food Value of the Banana” 
Illustrated 
A 24-page booklet presenting this sub- 
ject in text and tables, on authority of 
leading dietitians. 
United Fruit Company 


Research Dept., 1 Federal Street 
Boston, Mass. 





HONEY 37, 


GET ACQUAINTED OFFER 


Appeldoorn’s Delicious 80c 


S. Extracted Clover Honey 


Postpaid in the United States 


§ P ECIA L We are always glad to cooperate with Domestic Science Teachers 


C. J. APPELDOORN 


Box A 10 


HAMLER, OHIO 


Teacher's Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course 


A series of interesting bulletins with 
lesson plans. 


R. B. Davis Baking Powder Co. 
38 Jackson Street, Hoboken, N. J. 























©The BEST COOKS use 


Aluminum 


ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION 
Publicity Division, 844 Rush Street, Chicago 





BIT of sweet makes the 
good meal complete. 


The Sugar Institute 
129 FRONT STREET NEW YORK 


























MOUTH 


HYGIENE 


for School Children 


A booklet written by 


ALFRED C. 


Director, Division of 


FONES, D.D.S. 


Dental Hygiene, Board of 


Education, Bridgeport, Conn. 


This thirty-two page booklet was written especially to 

help teachers present attractively the care of the teeth, 

with a careful explanation of the principles of dental 

hygiene. It also contains a tooth brush drill adapted 
to school purposes. 


Price 25 Cents 


Discount 


for quantities 


LAKESIDE PUBLISHING CO. 


468 FourtH AVENUE 


New York Clty 











Practical Helps for 
Home Economics Teachers 


Consisting of Educational Samples of 
high grade products and lesson plan sug- 
gestions published in our 


HOMEMAKERS BULLETIN 


sent free to Home Economics teachers. 
Write to-day and have your name en- 
tered on our “Live List” to receive these 
valuable aids to teaching. 


HOME MAKERS 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


Gerald B. Wadsworth, Proprietor 
2450 Grove St. Freeport, New York 
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